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In Your Church Still in 
the Dark Ages? 


gad of us probably think of the Dark Ages as a dead issue—something that hap- 
pened a long time ago—something that we had to study as boys—something 
wiped out today by the tremendous progress made by modern methods. 


But think about those days for a minute. 
for. ; They were days of lost communication—days of 
\\ /\ doubt and mistrust—days when no man knew 
\ ee his neighbor—days when a man controlled only 
what he could hold by constant fighting—days 
when everyone was the enemy of everyone else, 
because no one understood what others were 
doing or trying to accomplish. 


Printing was one of the most powerful in- 
fluences in breaking the Dark Ages. ‘The devel- 
opment of the art of printing spread knowledge 
and understanding through a world benighted. 
What, you ask, has all this to do with your 
ministry and your church? 


bi 
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Simply this: Any church today which does 
not set down its ideas and ideals in printing—any 
church that fails to keep the membership and 
community informed—is doing religious work 
by ‘‘dark age’’ methods. You, as a minister of 
the Gospel, cannot be known beyond your imme- 
diate circle; your prestige is limited; you cannot 
be understood except by a relatively few. In other words unless you use printing you 
as a minister are living in the Dark Ages. You cannot keep pace with modern pastors. 
You cannot be a success if you waste years trying to accomplish what others are doing 
in days and weeks. 
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Crystallize your thoughts in the printed page. Speak, through printing, to all you 
should reach. Look upon printing for what it is—the greatest instrument of com- 
munication, understanding, and progress ever devised by man. ‘That is what printing 
is. [hat is what you should use it for. Prove this for yourself by establishing a Parish 
Paper now. Send the coupon. 











Tue NationaL Revicious Press, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Send samples and full particulars of your Parish Paper 
Service, without obligating me in any way. 
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on Churches Profit + by 


One of the first steps to success in any re- 
tail business is an attractive, inviting build- 
ing. It is only human for people to pre- 
fer the places that are more pleasant and 


cheerful in appearance. 


The same psychology 
may be applied to 
churches . . . people 
are more apt to be at- 
tracted to and more in- 
terested in those that 
are more beautiful. 


If your church needs 
redecorating, do it with 


Milcor Metal Walls and 


Copperiltloy. 
Steel 








If your church needs a new roof, remember that Milcor 
Spanish Metal Tile combines beauty with economy 
and gives you a long-lasting, weatherproof roof. 
Other designs in metal tile to harmonize with every 
style of architecture. Illustrated booklet on request. 


Save with Steel 





the Experience of Successful Businesses? 


Ceilings. The metal is permanent . . . the 
cost is low . . . and hundreds of appropri- 
ate designs are available for immediate use. 
Beautiful effects are secured . . . and metal 


involves no risk of 
plaster cracks or falling 
plaster. Furthermore, 
itis fire-safe. Send 
for the Milcor book 
showing the variety of 
appropriate patterns. 
Gladly will we help 
to estimate cost and 
refer you to a local 
sheet metal contractor. 


ingot tron 


MILCOR PRODUCTS 


MILCOR 


(formerly the Milwaukee Corrugating Co., Milwaukee and the Eller Mfg. Co., 


STEEL 


Main Offices: 1449 Burnham Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


COMPANY 


Canton, Ohio) 


Plants at Milwaukee, Wis., Canton, Ohio, La Crosse, Wis., Chicago, Ill. and Kansas City, Mo. 
Sales Offices at Boston, Mass., Atlanta, Ga., Little Rock, Ark., Minneapolis, Minn. and New York, N.Y. 
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M&M =: ORTABLE Twenty-five years of experience | 
M&M oH APE L _ in the construction of portable | 
chapels have enabled us to pro- | 
duce this chapel as our achieve- | 
ment. Ready built in sections, 
with windows and doors com- 
plete in the sections. When the 
last section is in place the chapel 
is ready for occupancy. It can 
be erected in a very short time 
by unskilled labor. 
MERSHON & MORLEY CO. 
29 Main Street, Saginaw, Mich. 
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CHURCH BULLETIN BOARDS 


Write today for catal 
ities. 

















NCORPORATED ensbin ye ttt 
CENTRAL UNIVERSITY $¢08r0nATsD ) | sect it 





Offers unique facilities to advanced students fully equipped for his or her work. With nated Church Bulletin Boards made of 
for the prosecution of studies in Mathematics, this object in view special courses are care- pure copper with statuary bronze finish. 
Literature, History, Philosophy, Sociology, fully planned for the purpose of supplying the An exceptional offer in our illuminated 
Theology, Religious Education, and _ similar particular instruction that will prove the No. 65 “Church Herald’ which sells for 
ee ea aa may be poceeee advantage t. the rg son = his pro- $65. complete. 

interested are invited to write for Announce- ession. Our students are found in every , 

ment of courses for Home Study, leading to state and many foreign countries. Distance rangle 5 gg Lawn, or Wall end 


degrees. The constant aim of the institution no obstacle; earnest application is all that 
is the development of the intellectual and is necessary to insure success. Strongly wn 
moral forces inherent in every individual to endorsed by leading clergymen and thinkers. Makers and Patentees Since 1914 


the end that such patron may go forth more Address W. L. CLARK CO., Inc. 
CENTRAL UNIVERSITY (Dept. C.) Irvington, Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S.A. arcane simran 



































When writing for Catalogue CM.-7 please 
give the name of your church and mention 
Church Management. 
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Attention . . 
- « Salesmen 


ENNING’S Pew Hat Holder is 

now in use in thousands of 
churches. It is small, neat, and 
recognized as the most satisfactory 
device made for the purpose. 
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TRAVEL via LAKE ERIE 


ET THE C & B LINE be your host between 
Cleveland and Buffalo or Cleveland and Port 
Stanley, Canada. 


Beautiful scenery. Comfortable staterooms, luxuri- 
ous cabins, wide decks. Excellent dining room 
service and courteous attendants. Musicand dancing 
on the Great Ship “SEEANDBEE”. : Every church -needs Hat Holders, 


many churches use our other prod- 
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Autoists, save a day C & B Line way. Avoid miles -~— 
and miles of congested roadway and rest while [PCE ucts. We pay a liberal commission 
you travel. CS and you can greatly increase your 


Cleveland—Buffalo Division eet income handling Denning’s line. 


Steamers —_ way. every night, ppving fe pa pm: ontving é 
7:30 a.m. (E.S.T.) April 15th to Nov. 15th. Fare $5.00 one — = 
way; $8.50 round trip. Autos carried $6.50 and up. cs THE ORIGINAL PEW HAT 


Cleveland—PortStanley, CanadianDivision HOLDER 

Cleveland idnight, arrivi Port Stanley, a ‘ 
rea tea testanie. 400 ba anti ae COMMUNION CUP HOLDER 
s Gaveand, 9:30 p. a S.T.) June aa to Sept. “ ea 

: 3 $5.00 r trip. tos Carri | mm , 
rg) pw glia b quidsnaliban 5 ENVELOPE HOLDER 

yA ged Goaih on Tijeus, Chet 4 > 
: ruise 
Luxe te Chicago tie Sault Ste. Mare |m MEMORIAL HAT HOLDER 
b, Ask for free Auto Map and Folder No. 26 » pe 


THE |: 
CLEVELAND AND BUFFALO (|i ~~ 
TRANSIT COMPANY | 2. 
Cleveland, Ohio «- Buffalo, N. Y. 
Times 


opcenienntinapenemdme Denning Manufacturing 
mi Company 
1781 East 87th Street 
Say: “L saw it in Church Management,” when writing advertisers. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
It identifies you. 
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Stop that Summer Slump in 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


New! Timely! 
Tuning In On Jerusalem Contest 


A unique and interesting plan to increase Attendance, 
Punctuality, Bible Memory Work, New 
Members and Offerings. 



















Size of each 
Class Radio 
1344x214, inches 


Made in 
Three 
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An attractive and interest compelling radio, made of 12 ply chocolate brown mounting 


board, died out as illustrated. Printed in orange and yellow. There are two circular discs 
securely fastened which move around as credits are earned. The class credits are indi- 
cated for each Sunday on the smaller dial and the accumulated total appears on the lower 


larger dial, giving the standing of each class for the week. 


If you are looking for a plan that will increase your attendance and offerings, here is a 
contest that will add new life and win your scholars’ heart and soul to the Sunday School. 
Everyone is tuning in on their favorite station these days. Therefore, this contest is timely 
and up to the minute. Besides increasing attendance and offerings, this contest will help 
familiarize your scholars with New Testament Cities and add new interest in Bible Study. 


A Simple and Workable Contest 


This contest is not complicated, but easy te work. Each class is represented by a radio 
named for a city in Palestine. Let these class names be selected by lot. There are enough 
radios in each set for every class to participate. The rules are simple and the contest 


easily operated. 150 points can be gained by each class each Sunday, as follows: 


a ree eee eee 30 Points 

Pee RROENNDO oo. scat 30 

_ gs, ee eens CUFF 
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Hang Class Radio in a conspicuous place in class room. 


The small dial is turned to the number of meters earned today; and the main or larger 
dial shows the accumulated total meters earned to date. The first class to get 1,800 points 
is declared the winner. The objective is to increase the membership and the offerings. 


The contest comes carefully packed in a heavy shipping carton 
with complete instructions and supplies. Made in three sizes. 


eR) kee ee $ 5.00 
OES OS inte enn Ce. 2 7.50 
No. 3—35 ‘nee es eae erase 10.00 


Write for complete descriptive circular 


For Sale at your Church Supply House 


STOCKTON PRESS 


Dept. C. M. 


516 North Charles St. Baltimore, Maryland 


























New York City 


Convenient to Every- 
thing You'll Find 


THE 


HOTEL 


BRISTOL 
29 WEST4B*ST 


FI gy wrth Cleanliness 
Convenience 
Food of Excellence 
— 
RATES 
$3 per day for One; 
$5 for Two (with bath) 


—, 


Ownership - Management 
T. ELLIOTT TOLSON 
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ROLLING NX 
PA RTITION Ss 










Have a Separate Room 
for Each Class 


IVIDE the large room into small ones at will. 
Heat and light only those rooms needed. 
Partitions roll out of way, overhead or sideways, 
when not in use. Suggestions shown in our book- 


let. Just ask for Catalog No. 27. 


THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 
11 East 38th St., New York City 
e Offices in all Principal Cities 
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The Language Of The Hills 


By Frank Fitt, Highland Park, Illinois 


The enemies of the Hebrews affirmed that their God was the God of 


the hills. 


divinity in the mountain tops. 


There is still that innate sense in humanity which seeks 
Mr. Fitt is a lover of the Rockies 


and he gives us in this article a picture of the spiritual lessons of 


great mountains. 


by the view of a mountain range? 
There are many fortunate people 
who live within sight of the mountains 
of New England or the Appalachian 
range or the Rockies. Do they appre- 
ciate the ministry of these mountains 
to their souls? Would they miss them 
as we miss them who live on that 
almost unending expanse of flatness 
called the Middle West? The plains 
have their message, a message fraught 
with the noblest traditions of the 
pioneers. But the mountains have a 
greater message, a message fraught with 
the atmosphere of awe and power which 
we attribute God. It is not strange, 
therefore, that some who live in the 
Middle West gladly travel more than 
a thousand miles when vacation comes 
around that they may partake of the 
spiritual sustenance of the Rockies. 
Palestine is a land of mountains and 
we find more than five hundred refer- 
ences to them in the Bible. Some of 
these mountains are connected with the 
crises of Israel’s history. Can we forget 
what happened at Mount Carmel or 
Mount Gilboa? And how shall we 
measure the associations of the Mount 
of Olives? Into the soul of psalmist 
and prophet there came the message 
of the mountains which they gazed upon 
day after day. One of the sons of 
Korah, as he looked out on the heights, 
was reminded irresistibly of the moral 
and spiritual truths which God has 
placed in human experience. This is 
the way he opens his poem: “His foun- 
dation is in the holy mountains” (Psalm 
87:1). For him the mountains were 
symbolic of the deepest realities of the 
Divine Presence. In these more modern 


Ti there anyone who fails to be stirred 


days Ethel Romig Fuller has dealt with 
the mountains even more intimately. 

“Who knows a mountain? 

One who has gone 

To worship its beauty 

In the dawn; 

One who has slept 

On its brest at night; 


One who has measured 
His strength to its height; 


“One who has followed 

Its longest trail, 

And laughed in the face 

Of its flercest gale; 

One who has scaled its peaks, 
And has trod 

Its cloud-swept summits 
Alone with God.” 


Their Sublimity 


The most obvious message of the 
mountains to our souls consists in their 
sublimity. They awaken within us the 
emotions of awe, adoration, veneration 
and heroic resolve. They rise on high, 
far above the level of the plain with its 
cities and its noise and its confusion, 
where the busy throngs go to and fro and 
where man struggles for bread and pleas- 
ure. The mountains tower in grandeur 
beyond all this petty striving and living. 
The cities of the plain speak obviously of 
man. They are created and developed and 
pass through changes and disappear. 
Here and there, within sight of the 
Rockies, are the remains of towns once 
populated and promising where men 
sought gold and found only disappoint- 
ing failure. The towns lie in ruins. The 
Rockies remain in their sublimity. 

As one gazes out upon a range of 
mountains, so sublime, so soul-inspiring, 
one cannot help but think of those laws 
which, in the life of the race and in 
the history of our own experience, stand 
out like lofty summits. There are cer- 
tain truths which we believe passion- 
ately, that truth is always and every- 


where better than falsehood, that we 
must forgive and not hate, that we 
must seek purity in thought and deed 
and refuse to dally with any lower 
aspect of life. These convictions and 
similar convictions, born out of age-long 
experience and tested thoroughly in the 
adventure of living, rise like mountain 
ranges which cannot be disturbed or 
influenced by what men say. The fash- 
ions of thought and action alter from 
generation to generation. The popular 
voices of the hour proclaim changes in 
our moralities, our hopes, our despairs. 
They tell us that we must learn to 
get along without God for He does not 
exist. They insist that we are living 
in the twilight of the Christian faith. 
They inform us that the marriage rela- 
tionship need not be the sacred bond 
we had been taught to revere for the 
faithfulness of husband and wife is 
neither necessary nor even desirable. 
In the meantime the moutain peaks of 
truth remain and as we trust them 
we rise toward their height. 


Their Variety 


When one sojourns among the moun- 
tains he speedily discovers that some 
mountains are much more accessible 
than others and even the same moun- 
tains vary in accessibility according to 
the way of approach and the season 
of the year. 

There are certain lesser peaks of the 
Rockies which even small children can 
climb. Of course they must be accom- 
panied by their parents. Just such a 
mountain, Giant Tract, was climbed by 
at least one family last summer. It 
was not done with little effort. There 
had to be frequent halts for rest. The 
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trip had to be planned carefully. The 
elements of discipline and watchfulness 
were not wanting. But the family 
group, from the oldest to the youngest, 
found is a very joyful adventure. It 
is far different with Long’s Peak, one 
of the highest in the Rocky Mountain 
range, rising over fourteen thousand 
feet. No child can ascend that moun- 
tain. Only men and women of strong 
physique should make the attempt. On 
one trail, just below the summit, the 
climber pulls himself hand over hand 
as he sits astride a steel cable cemented 
on to a narrow ledge of rock. A single 
slip means death in the chasm more 
than a thousand feet below. Two sum- 
mers ago a high school boy lost his life in 
that chasm. The ascent of Long’s Peak 
is a test of nerve and endurance. On 
the other hand Pike’s Peak, almost the 
same height, just a few feet less, can 
be ascended by automobile or by rail- 
road. One need not exert himself to 
reach its summit for the necessary power 
comes from another source. 

There is a great variety, too. in our 
ability to master and express the moral 
and spiritual laws of life. There are 
mountains called Honesty and Courtesy 
where the climb can be accomplished 
easily by all the members of the family 
from the youngest to the oldest. They are 
not hard to ascend. The trail is well 
marked and there are no obstacles in 
the way. It requires some effort, but 
there is a minimum of hardship. There 
are other mountains more difficult. One 
is called Unselfishness. How many have 
ascended it? 

Most of us have explored some of 
its trails. Have we explored all the 
trails? Have we reached its summit? 
It is a most difficult mountain and pre- 
sents a very subtle challenge. We im- 
agine we are almost at the summit only 
to find we are about half-way up its 
slope. There are other mountains which 
we ascend not so much by our own 
effort as by the effort provided by others. 
Such is the mountain called Truthful- 
ness. We passed through no agonizing 
struggle to learn to tell the truth. We 
were brought up in a home in which 
the daily lesson of truthfulness was 
clear. We have achieved certain sum- 
mits of moral and spiritual living for 
which we can justly claim no credit. 
Our parents, our school, our church, the 
atmosphere of our community provided 
the power which enabled us to reach 
them. Other summits we achieved by 
our own striving. Others we have not 
yet attained. But we have not given 
up the attempt. Some day we will 
attain them. 


Their Steadfastness 
Occasionally the mountains are in- 
visible, but we must not doubt their 
presence. On most days of the year 
the sun shines brightly on the Rocky 


Church Maintains Wayside 
Chapel 


By Richard K. Morton 


lottesville, Virginia, is interested in 

a very worth while project in 

Christian service. In the vicinity 
of Charlottesville are areas poorly 
served with churches and opportunities 
for the cultivation of the spiritual life 
through religious organizations. Many 
rural children have remained untouched 
by the Sunday school, or the church 
service. The widely scattered families 
have no time, little money, and not 
enough understanding of the work to 
undertake to solve this problem. 

The men’s class of Charlottesville 
knew of an area by which traffic season- 
ally passes to some extent and which 
had been long neglected. So it arranged 
each Sunday to send out by automobile 
a specially prepared party to conduct a 
church service and a Sunday school. 
At first it brought a minister secured 
for the purpose, several Sunday school 
teachers, singers, pianists, etc., until it 
could organize the talent at hand there. 
This interest, regularly, sincerely, and 
willingly given, stimulated the small 
groups of local people to come to the 
aid of the little wayside chapel, repair 
and improve it, and hold there regular 
worship and religious instruction. 


Such a “flying squadron” from a 


F IRST Presbyterian Church of Char- 


church interested in bringing the gospel 
in the homeland to places which now 
lack it can do much good. Many 
churches could undertake this service 
which are now little conscious of small 
rural neighborhoods near by that wonder 
how they are ever going to have the 
privilege of religious services and train- 
ing. 
Church members today have so many 
automobiles that they could easily or- 
ganize an occasional Saturday evening 
tour, seeking out the homes of rural 
people who might be interested in a 
small church, planning with them a 
Sunday program, and then returning on 
Sunday to carry it out. Groups of 
young people, during the summer or 
during vacations, may often be inter- 
ested in seeking out by automobile or 
by other means the little chapels and 
small churches within a certain distance 
of their own church, and in discovering 
whether they are adequately coping 
with the problem of maintaining reli- 
gious privileges for such small rural 
areas. 

First Presbyterian Church of Char- 
lottesville is continuing a practice begun 
some time ago but deserving of expan- 
sion today in many rural fields and in 
other areas now poorly prepared to meet 
the religious needs of their people. 





Mountains. The air is clear and brac- 
ing and free from the humidity so pre- 
valent elsewhere. Occasionally there is 
a day that is different. Such a day 
the traveler might experience in his 
summer vacation. The mountains are 
invisible. The mists are all about and 
hide them from view. The air, usually 
so light and clear, is heavy with mois- 
ture. The bracing atmosphere becomes 
depressing. This is an exceptional day, 
and a memorable day, among the Rocky 
Mountains. 


There are days like this in the 
Christian experience. They come to all, 
even to those who have major respon- 
sibilities in the fellowship called the 
church. On those days our. eyes 
cannot behold the mountains which pro- 
vide us with strength. We question 
their reality. We lose our bearings. 
Instead of confidence, there is uncer- 
tainty; instead of conviction, doubt; 
instead of purpose, hesitation. These 
are terrible days of inner discord and 
anguish of soul. There is just one thing 
to do. We must keep going just as 
though we could see the mountains. 
The morning soon comes with its sun- 
shine, when we can look upon the 
heights again. 


Mount Holy Cross 


Seventy miles south-west of Denver 
there is a mountain called Mount Holy 
Cross, which rises almost fourteen thou- 
sand feet. On one side, towards the 
summit, the bare rock is cleft in the 
shape of a cross and even on the hot- 
test days of the summer the formation 
is filled with snow. From a certain point 
on a nearby mountain the traveler can 
gaze upon the gigantic natural cross. 
Let us accept this phenomenon of nature 
as a parable which tells us that the 
principle of the cross is embedded in 
life’s moral and spiritual truths, that 
no one can understand or express these 
truths without a vital acquaintance with 
the cross and that the power of the 
sacrifice of Christ runs through our 
efforts to achieve the best. 


In the moving story of our Lord which 
is contained in Luke’s Gospel we are 
told more than once that He departed 
very early in the morning for the moun- 
tainside to meditate, to pray and to 
gather in solitude the spiritual renewal 
which would make Him sufficient for 
His task. Can we, who call ourselves 
by His Name, attempt less than that? 
Let us find the message of the moun- 
tains. 
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The Story Of A Traveling Church 


forward movement in all lines of 

endeavor, it is not strange that 
evangelism should come in for its own 
particular share of evolution. Change 
is ever typical of progress, while to 
remain in the rut means stagnation, 
loss of interest and utter failure. 

The world, however, meets change 
with a darkly frowning brow. The mere 
mention of new ideas, new methods, is 
sufficient to call forth strenuous opposi- 
tion on every hand; and particularly is 
this true in the field of religious work. 

In the face of this knowledge, Rev. 
Lawrence B. Greenwood had the cour- 
age to make a radical departure from the 
old-time methods; and as his record 
proves, his efforts have not been wanting 
in good results. 

Instead of waiting for the people to 
come to the church, he carries the 
church to the people. 

On a certain dark night in summer, 
the Waterville Fire Department was 
called out to attend a fire at Burnham 
Junction, Maine. While diligently fight- 
ing the flames, the men were surprised 
by the swift approach of a high-powered 
automobile which, in attempting to pass, 
struck the apparatus and was ditched. 

Investigation revealed the fact that 
the car was carrying one hundred and 
fifty gallons of alcho- 


I: these days of swift change and 


By Mary E. Archer 


ingly practical church on _ wheels. 
The conveyance provides comfortable 
quarters not alone for the evangelist, 
but for his associates also, who travel 
with him and assist with the musical 
programs. 

These associates are Mr. and Mrs. 
Clifton A. Plummer, of Augusta, Maine. 
Mr. Plummer served for seventeen years 
as linotype operator on The Kennebec 
Journal. Mrs. Plummer was the first 
woman appointed deputy secretary of 
state, at the head of the Department 
of Corporations. Mrs. Plummer has been 
in the Secretary of State’s office at 
Augusta, for eleven years. Mr. Plummer 
left his position in the fall of 1927, 
to drive the car and act as general 
assistant to Mr. Greenwood. He plays 
the trombone, while his wife plays the 
saxophone. 

During the winter of 1927, the Gospel 
Patrol covered Florida, held a long series 
of meetings in a big tobacco warehouse 
at Waycross, Georgia, and visited many 
other sections of the South. 

The Gospel Patrol is so constructed 
that the speaker’s platform pulls out 
five feet from under the car, while the 
steeple, carried on the side, is placed 
in position whenever services are held. 
Light is furnished at night, by a gaso- 
line lantern, suspended from a hook 


overhead. This little church abode is 
thirteen feet long and is converted into 
two compartments at night, by a curtain 
fitting up under the roof; each “room” 
having its own electric light. There 
is an eleven-gallon water tank. 

Spring beds placed crosswise, have 
sides which take off and jackknife to- 
gether, allowing the springs to be rolled 
up and placed in boxes, which extend 
the length of the car. The mattresses 
are doubled over to form seats by day, 
while the night coverings serve as couch 
covers. 


The car is equipped with a wardrobe, 
two folding cookstoves, a table, type- 
writer, and minature gymnasium, and a 
small library. 


There are closets for linen and toilet 
articles, and a kitchenette, while a large 
metal box holds the suitcases, and along 
the floor next to the box seats, are addi- 
tional compartments, so that no space 
is wasted. 


Elder Greenwood comes of a long line 
of ministers and literary folk. He was 
born in Keene, New Hampshire, spent 
his early boyhood days in Everette, 
Massachusetts, graduating from high 
school there, after which, he attended 
Boston University. 

During his college days, he became 

a Christian and soon 





hol. The driver was 
taken into custody, 
and the liquor con- 
fiscated. 

Upon learning of 
this event, Lawrence 
B. Greenwood, (Evan- 
gelist and founder of 
The Church of the 
Open Door of Wis- 
casset and Augusta, 
Maine), immediately 
conceived the idea of 
turning the rum-run- 
ner’s car into a Gospel 
Patrol, for the furth- 
erance of his religious 
work. 

With Elder Green- 
wood, to think, is to 
act, therefore, enlist- 
ing the services of a 
competent carpenter, 
they speedily brought 
about a metamor- 
phosis which placed 
at their disposal the 
unique, but exceed- 








THE GOSPEL PATROL 
All the comforts of home. Electrically lighted. Running Water. Library. Gymnasium. 
Kitchenette. 


started on the evan- 
gelistic career. The 
traveling church prob- 
ably is the most novel. 
though perhaps not 
the most noteworthy 
of his achievements. 

Immediatey upon its 
arrival in a com- 
munity, curious people 
have congregated to 
inspect it and may 
remain to listen to 
the message from its 
pulpit. 





Revenge! 


Here lies the body of 
Top Sergeant Huff, 

Once hale and hearty, 
exceedingly tuff; 

Met a _ buck private 
who knew him of 
yore, 

And that’s why poor 
Huff is with us no 
more. 











The Anglo-Saxon 


By Wilbur Daniel Steele 


In each of the July and August issues Church Management is 
breaking away from established precedent and publishing fiction. 
The stories selected for this purpose are from writers with national 
reputation, and we believe that our readers are going to enjoy them. 


The stories are of two quite distinct types. 


We should like to hear 


from our readers regarding this innovation and as to the type of 
material which particularly appeals. Next month’s issue will contain 
the story, Fame for Mr. Beatty, by John Norman Hall. 


E HAD been trying to wear out the New- 

foundland fog in a corner of the smoking 
saloon, the Doctor, the Tinsmith, the Yankee 
Consul, and I; and the talk had got to grips 
somehow with the old argument of heredity versus 
environment in the shaping of a human career. 
The Doctor (to my surprise) held for environ- 
ment; the Tinsmith (as unexpectedly) for the 
blood. Before I had had a chance to air my con- 
victions the Yankee Consul knocked out his pipe 
and told this tale: 

When I first went out in the service (and that 
was a good many years ago) it was to take the 
broom-and-waste-basket job in our consulate at 
Tunis on the Barbary Coast. At Liverpool, where 
I’d expected to catch a steamer for Marseille, I was 
offered a quicker and cheaper chance on a cargo 
boat. 

It was my first trip on a British merchantman, 
but it wasn’t my last; I'll take the opportunity 
today when it’s offered me. ‘The table talk (I 
messed with the ship’s five officers) was as full 
of meat as I’ve 
ever found it at 
the captain's ta- 
ble in a Cunarder 
—and a good 
sight fuller, let 
me say. 

It’s the cap- 
tain, though, 
that I'm going to 
talk about. He is 
the “‘hero’’ of the 
tale. 

He was young; 
I'd hate to say 
how young, for 
they’re deceiving. 
Young enough, 
anyhow; even 
though it was his 
first voyage with 








The Last I Saw was Stars 


master’s papers (as it was also his first trip east in 
any capacity in any ship). 

His name was Abel Diplo. He didn’t con- 
form to the type; he was it. I'll ask you to mark 
that well. Character! there you had him. Rock- 
ribbed, cold-blooded, Anglo-Saxon do-it-or-die! 

“You must have come down pretty straight 
from the Ironsides,’’ I took him up one night. It 
was a moonlight night off the coast of Spain. 

““T?”’ said he. He gave me a queer look. 

“Well, I was just thinking—you don’t seem 
to have any of the vices. Now this very business 
of turning down your glass at table—’”’ 

“Do you know why I do that, Mr. Gore? 
Will you have a look down there on the forecastle 
head. That's why!”’ 

I looked and saw what he was pointing at, 
the ship’s two “‘characters,’’ Old Perce and Happy 
Days, both of them deep in the bottle again. I 
knew them well by this time. 

They were as alike as they were inseparable, 
equally dirty, equally insolent, equally drunk. 
The only way 
you could tell 
them apart was 
that Happy Days 
had rings in his 
ears—funny old 
copper rings with 
jade beads. Hap- 
py Days was 
what a hard life 
had left of an old 
black bobtailed 
monkey. Old 
Perce was what 
the same had left 
of a sailorman. 

“That sort of 
thing!’’ repeated 
Diplo. Hesound- 
ed angry. “I am 
young, sir; I 
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have only myself to depend upon; I can see the 
work of drink. “That man down there, sir, once 
commanded a brig. Not much of a craft, perhaps 
—matter of a hundred tons or so, in the Mediter- 
ranean trade—but his own. And now look at 
him! Old Perce! Imagine! He has a son, a 
friend of mine back there in Liverpool (else he 
wouldn’t be in this vessel, make sure of that). 
That son, by his own will and work, is beginning 
to do well. Now, sir, can you fancy a man being 
jealous of the success of his own son? Méeanly 
jealous, drunkenly, cursingly jealous? . . . No, 
Mr. Gore, if you talk to me of table beer, all I 
can say to you is—‘Old Perce’!”’ 

I suppose I should have gone on to this day 
remembering Diplo (if at all) as a kind of un- 
budgable, undintable, all-self-sufficient brand of 
Cromwell in a suit of armor, if I hadn’t happened 
by the sheerest accident one night to discover that 
the armor wasn’t Diplo at all. 

It was the evening of the night when we were 
looking to make our landfall off the Tunis Gulf, 
just turning dark, I remember, and I was taking 
a prowl around the deck for my digestion, when 
I happened to come on Diplo tucked out of the 
way behind a lifeboat amidships, and being ac- 
tively and violently sick as a dog over the side. 
Seasick, I give you my oath! And the water as 
smooth as a pond of oil. And the captain of the 
ship! 

Well, I stopped; who wouldn't? He saw me. 

He got himself up and out from behind the 
boat, and shook. Shook! 

“Good Land of Liberty!’’ said I. ‘‘What's 
up?” 

Never a word. In another wink he was taut 


as a wire, his hands grabbed behind him, his eyes 
on the horizon beyond the bows. Scared! Scared, 
I thought to myself, to his shame, of making his 
first port in command. But still I had to give 
him a chance. 

“What was wrong?”’ I finished it out. 

“T’'d forgot,’’ I heard him saying to himself. 
“T’d quite forgot, until the other day at the Straits, 
I saw the coast, and knew that it was it.”’ 

“What?” 

He gave a funny shivery look, and turned his 
eyes away. 

“When I was a lad,’’ he said, ‘‘a curious thing 
happened. I don’t know a great deal about it. I 
only know that I must have been taken to the 
theatre by some person who ought to have known 
better, at an age when taking me was a wicked 
crime. I don’t even know what the play was 
about. All I can remember is one scene, and I can 
remember that as plainly tonight as—as if it were 
tonight. On one side there was a moonlit city wall 
with half of a vast gate filled with shadow. Before 
the gate was a square all white dust in the moon- 
light. Across it, parallel with my sight, a row of 
palm trees filed away along a road running as 
straight as a ruler to the end of the world across a 
dry, pale plain with little wrinkled hills against 
the sky. ... Glue and cardboard and painted can-. 
vas? Yes, but how was I to know? 

‘‘And the camels—I sufppose there were three 
or four moth-eaten chaps that came out of the 
wings—but always after I remembered them, in 
those nights I lay awake or dreamed, coming by 
hundreds out of that distance down that painted 
road, grunting and bubbling. And the hooded 
men that came with them, the veiled women, the 
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Spirit which dwelleth in us.” 2 Timothy 1:14 
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blackamoor thumping a drum under the arch, the 
ragged old beggar that ran with incense through 
the crowd—Adelphi supers in muslin, yes, yes— 
but how was I to know?”’ 

He was silent a moment. 

“Yes, I must have been ill when I saw the 
thing; for always afterward when the nightmare 
came sneaking to take me I remember the same 
sensation of discomfort, the same itching, gnaw- 
ing, wailing wretchedness. It weighed me down 
with a terror I cannot name—the same terror, I 
suppose, that any English lad would feel for a 
thing heathenish, diseased, and unclean. And the 
worst of that loathing was that I wanted to go— 
go and creep into the silly scene and lie in the dust 
under one of those cardboard palms and crinkle 
my toes and hear the camels grunting. I wanted 
it, craved it, craved the sweet stink of the incense 
in my nostrils again—lusted for it! I was so ter- 
rified I cried out loud—and all the while I lusted!”’ 

He had hold of the rail, trying to twist it off 
the ship. 

“I'd forgot! Till tonight! Till now!”’ His 
voice had gone to a whisper. “There was sweat on 
his forehead, and somehow I knew he was 
nauseated again. 

“T'd forgot!” 
‘“Forgot!”’ 

It particularly wanted diversion, that moment 
did. Something light.* It got it, too, and from 
a quarter where no one looked—under our very 
noses, that is to say. It was Perce and the ape on 
the forecastle head. The funny old fool had got 
his carcass balanced on the capstan drum (and not 
balanced too well, at that) with the monk on his 
shoulder aloft, and there he swayed in a kind of 
beery majesty with an oratorical arm ahead. 

‘“Hafrica!’’ we heard him solemnly pronounc- 
ing. ‘Hold Hafrica—’ome of shplendor and de- 
light—Hi shlute thee!” 

It was ridiculous enough; I didn’t know, 
though, whether to laugh or not. I didn’t have 
to wait long to find out. 

“Get below!”’ I heard Diplo roaring. He had 
his body three feet over the bridge rail. ‘‘Get be- 
low, you rotten drunkard!”’ he yelled. 

But Old Perce didn’t go below. He got him- 
self and Happy Days off the forecastle head all 
right, and fast enough, but it was only to hide out 
under the bridge. I know, because I was the first 
that happened to go down, and I was the one to 
catch it in the neck. His gin-pickled dignity had 
been tampered with; his boozy pride was hurt; he 
had words to say; he clung; he puffed; he bubbled 
in my face. 

“Called me a drunkard, did 'e? Called me a 
rotten drunkard, did ‘e? Wyte! Just you wyte! 
Wyte till ‘is gracious ’ighness gets a taste o’ bokha 
into his coffee cup! Wyte till ‘is prunes an-prisms 
has a whiff o’ the incense in the striped souk! 


I heard him saying to himself. 


Wyte till he sees the girls in Bou Kader’s shop up 
there! . . . Called the hold man a drunkard, did 
"el! . . . Wyte! .. . Wyte!” 

You’d think then that I should have known. 
But I didn’t. 

In another twenty hours we were all ashore 
and up to our necks in Islam. 

I’ve lived twenty-odd years in Barbary ports, 
first and last, eleven of them in that same screech- 
ing, scratching, jostling, jumbling dress rehearsal 
of a three-colored moving picture of a highly per- 
fumed circus of a White Tunis, but I’ve never 
forgotten that day. 

We drifted. There were three of us: Diplo 
(I'd picked him up at the old sea gate), a fellow 
named Maynard, from Melrose, Massachusetts, 
my immediate superior at the consulate, and my- 
self. Maynard was doing the honors of the sights, 
but, Lord love you! I saw no “‘sights.’”’ I simply 
followed where I was led, looking like an idiot 
(I’ve no doubt) with my eyes bogged out and 
my mouth open for marvel of it—of it, and of 
Diplo. 

After his panic of the night before he had me 
guessing today. His mouth wasn’t open, not a 
bit of it. His stalk was the stalk of the British 
tourist seasoned by five continents. 

Even when we came into that old arched-over 
vault of the perfume seller's souk. It’s always 
in a sort of twilight, like a cathedral, and along 
the striped walls the merchants sit cross-legged 
in their niches. The air is soaked and drugged; 
musk and amber, chypre and hyacinth for the 
harem; incense and myrrh and wax tapers for 
the mosque. I tell you it’s like music—one full, 
rich, drowsy, voluptuous tone—one chord of 
piety and lust. 

“What do you make of it, Captain?”’ 

“Jolly picturesque!’’ He slid his tongue along 
his lip. “‘Jolly!”’ 

That’s all the jolt I got out of that. An- 
other was on the way, though. Old Perce came 
bursting out of the bed-auction crowd at the up- 
per end of the souk, rolling like a tub in a sea- 
way, crimson, gorgeous, eyes cocked, arms akimbo, 
monk aloft, it was jolt enough, I say. 

We all stood perfectly still, all praying to luck 
and liquor to carry him by. It was a close thing. 
One close-hauled tack was bringing him dead on 
top of us when another lurch and gybe brought 
him clear and sent him caroming against the legs 
of a couple of Arab gentlemen across the way. 

They were really gentlemen, you know; fine 
old silk-and-ivory aristocrats of the True Faith, 
standing there innocently, hand in hand. 

There was nothing violent. They merely 
withdrew their skirts a little from the contamina- 
tion, and one of them said three words. 


(Continued on page 786) 
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Using Poems To Illustrate 
Sermons 
By Thomas Curtis Clark 


Author, Poet and Compiler, Editor of ‘‘Quotable Poems,”’ 
“Poems of Justice,’ etc. 


R. S. PARKES CADMAN once re- 
marked that the best thing about 
religion is its poetry, that religion 

is in fact essentially poetry. The most 
effective preachers of modern times, as 
well as those of greatest power in ear- 
lier days, are those who have understood 
the messages of the great poets and who 
have drawn from them freely in the 
preparation of their sermons. The rea- 
son for the effectiveness of these preach- 
ers is not difficult to discover, for, as 
Lowell said, the poets are they 


“Who utter wisdom from the central deep, 
And, listening to the inner flow of things, 
Speak to the age out of eternity.” 

As a matter of fact, the great prophets 
and seers of the Bible were great poets. 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, David, Hosea, John the 
Baptist, John, Paul, and Jesus Himself, 
were held by rapt visions, and uttered 
forth to their world the inner wisdom 
that was spoken to them by the voices 
of poetry. For poetry enables one to 
come into touch with the very center of 
things, the inmost truth of the universe. 
Isaiah rose to his heights in those mar- 
velous poems of the God-sent Messenger 
who was promised to the world. Jesus 
uttered His deepest wisdom in poetic 
parables. Paul’s supreme utterance was 
in that great chapter on Love, which as 
a poem has never been excelled. 


If the greatest among the great, of 
the spiritual masters of the ages, made 
use of poetry, it is not surprising that 
wise prophets and preachers of later 
times have drawn upon the poets for 
their messages. What would the preach- 
ers who have won the hearts of men 
have done without the vivid illustrative 
material of the poetry of Tennyson, 
Browning, Shakespeare, Milton, Dante, 
and of the later Longfellow, Lowell and 
Whittier? What a wealth of illustration 
has come from the pen of Edwin Mark- 
ham and Vachel Lindsay and John Ox- 
enham, of living poets! 

For instance, in how many sermons 
preached during the past year has that 
famous quatrain of Markham _ been 
quoted—those lines entitled “Outwit- 
ted” — 

“‘He drew a circle that shut me out— 

Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. 


But Love and I had the wit to win: 
We drew a circle that took him in!” 


Like a shining arrow, those four lines 
seem to gather together the strands of 
a hundred truths, and to go straight 
to the hearts of men listening for a 
word that shall illumine the way of 
life. _These thirty-one words, in fact, 
say the whole Gospel message with light 
and power. According to the words of 
Jesus, the commandments are all to be 
found in Love, and it is Love that this 
quatrain thunders forth—the love that 
is big enough to take within its sym- 
pathies any man, no matter how far 
from us in his ideas and ideals. 

We are living in an age of dawning 
brotherhood, and it is Edwin Markham 
who has spoken in clearest tones its 
prophetic appeal: 


“Of all things beautiful and good, 

The kingliest is brotherhood,” 
sings Markham, and he announces that 
“blind creeds and kings have had their 
day” and that now must every follower 
of the teaching of Jesus “make way for 
brotherhood—make way for man.” In 
that one poem, “Brotherhood”, are hun- 
dreds of sermons, if the preacher has the 
prophetic insight to find them there. 


In another poem, “Man-Making”, 
Markham throws light upon the whole 
modern problem of capitalistic industry, 
as he sings, with seer-like power: 

“We are all blind until we see 
That in the human plan 

Nothing is worth the making if 
It does not make the man.” 

The building of great cities is worth 
nothing, he says, “if man unbuilded 
goes.” And to the glory of Markham 
and other modern poets of a new social 
order, it must be confessed that today 
the church is awaking to the truth of 
some of these things that have been 
singing through the world from the 
mouths of the poets and seers. 


How use these poems to illumine ser- 
mons? Of course, wisely, with reason. 
There are preachers who seem to preach 
sermons for the chief purpose of telling 
some effective story; and it is possible 
that some preachers choose some partic- 
ular text and subject that they may 
close the sermon with some strikingly 
effective poem that has been clipped. 
The true preacher, however, catches such 
poems into the current of his thought 


with naturalness. He does not strain 
his argument to allow the quotation of 
the poem. After his penetrating logic 
has pierced into the hearts of his hear- 
ers, then come the masterful poetic lines 
that with warmth and light woo and win 
the conscience to the truth that has been 
set forth in the terms of reason. 

One of the most effective of modern 
radio preachers, Rev. Frederick F. Shan- 
non, of Central Church, Chicago, testi- 
fies that he makes it a rule always to 
quote two or three poems in the course 
of every sermon, for the reason that he 
frequently finds that it is the poems that 
carry the truth to his hearers rather 
than his arguments. Rev. Preston Brad- 
ley, of People’s Church, Chicago, always 
reads two poems before every sermon, 
and in his choosing of poems to read 
he is a past-master. Invariably he se- 
lects poems that have power. They “go 
over.” They prepare the minds of his 
hearers for the prose message that is 
coming. 

What kind of poems have “power” 
with the modern audience? Usually 
those that have come out of today, 
rather than those which had their or- 
igins in a more conventional and less he- 
roic age. The poets who say things for 
the people of this day are those who 
have learned of Jesus as a prophet of 
the new Kingdom of God, and who can 
with eloquence apply His teachings to 
present needs: Whittier, Lowell, Whit- 
man, Edward Carpenter, Sidney Lanier, 
Edwin Markham, Sam Walter Foss, 
Robert Loveman, John Masefield, John 
Drinkwater, Vachel Lindsay, Carl Sand- 
burg, Sara Teasdale, John Oxenham, 
Margaret Widdemer, Robert Freeman; 
not forgetting Browning and Tennyson, 
who were seers far ahead of their times. 
In the work of such writers preachers 
who would reach the hearts of their in- 
telligent hearers are learning to sink 
themselves, that they may bring forth 
things new and radiant and powerful to 
genuinely “illuminate” their sermons. 

With Edwin Markham we began; with 
him we close—another quatrain as elo- 
quent as it is brief: 

“Here is the Truth in a little creed, 
Enough for all the roads we go: 


In Love is all the law we need, 
In Christ the only God we know.”’ 





Nature that framed us of four elements, 

Warring within our breasts for regimen, 

Doth teach us all to have aspiring minds; 

Our souls, whose faculties can compre- 
hend 

The wondrous architecture of the world, 

And measure every wandering planet's 
course, 

Still climbing after knowledge infinite, 

And always moving as the restless 
spheres, 

Will us to wear ourselves, and never 
rest 

Until we reach the ripest fruit of all, 

That perfect bliss and sole felicity, 

The sweet fruition of a heavenly crown. 

—Marlowe. 
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The Anglo-Saxon 
(Continued from page 784) 


Maynard grinned. ‘Pig, he called him. ‘Pig 
and father of a pig!’ ”’ 

I wish you could have seen Diplo’s face. 

“What?” he gasped. ‘““What?”’ 

“That's right: ‘Hallouf-bouhallouf’—‘Pig- 
father-pig’! Serves him right, too; darn well 
right. By the way, Captain, if he’s one of 
yours—"’ 

He never finished. The old Arab had just 
put the only logical period at the end of his 
epithet; laying aside his cheek cloth, he spit 
calmly and truly in the sailor’s face. 

Maynard saw Diplo before I did and got hold 
of his arm, and he told me afterward it was lucky 
he did. I turned just in time to see the man’s 
eyes. And it was in that wink that the lightning 
struck me. 

“Lord! Lord!’ was all I could think. 
how awful! Father and son!’ 

It was only a wink. Diplo did get control 
of those giveaway eyes; he did succeed, that time, 
in crawling to cover again. Turning on Old 
Perce, ‘‘Get back to the ship!’’ said he in a tone 
like a knife, and, giving us all his back, he walked 
away. 

Naturally we followed him, Maynard and I, 
leaving the old sinner to “‘get back to the ship” 
—which you may be sure he didn’t do. 

Well, as I say, we followed Diplo. We caught 
up with him. 

“Look here,’’ Maynard said, “I guess that’s 
about a day as far,as sights go. In another quar- 
ter of an hour it'll be dead as door nails here in- 
side the wall. Eh, Captain?’”’ 

“Quite right,’ said Diplo. He stood there 
as tall as a steeple. ‘‘I think I'll have just a bit 
of another turn about, if you don’t mind.”’ 

“But, Captain,’’ Maynard argued, “‘take my 
word there’s nothing to see from now on. And 
besides, you'd get lost at the first turn.”’ 

“Tf you don’t mind!”’ 

It was the voice of the mule. Diplo touched 
his cap with a deadly politeness, wheeled, struck 
out stiff-legged as a crane, doubled around the 
nearest alley turning, and disappeared. 

‘That makes me tired, Gore. Do you know,”’ 
said Maynard, ‘‘what I’ve a damned good mind 
to do? ... But no. I don’t want the responsi- 
bility. It’s not too safe in here after dark and 
he’d be lost after two twists. Come on; we've 
got to find him.”’ 

We went on all right, but we didn’t find him. 

‘Look here!’’ he protested at last, pulling me 
up. “You brought this fellow along. Tell me 
what's the matter with him, so I'll know what 
to do. Is he crazy or is he drunk?” 

‘He never drinks,” said I. 

“Doesn't, eh? H’mmm!”’ He turned his 


“Lord! 


head sharply. ““Well, there’s somebody that does.”’ 
He pulled me a step out of the way of an elephant 
shadow that came rocking down one cross run 
and rolling away up another, Old Perce with the 
ape up and a gorgeous slant on. 

“Follow him!”’ said I, making a guess, ‘‘and 
I bet we find our man.”’ 


My guess was a bright one. We hadn't 
turned three corners when we were almost in col- 
lision with Diplo himself, standing as straight and 
as still as a fence post before the wall of a house 
that had a lantern lighted over the door. Old 
Perce was standing with his head cocked, too, 
listening. He turned his head and wagged it at 
the wooden man before us. 

“Hit’s a weddin’, hold son. Blighted Harab 
weddin’. Nothin’ ’olier than a weddin’, his there, 
my ‘oly lad? Come along hin!’’ And, with that, 
he crooked the arm of invitation, for all the world 
like an old stager ‘‘taking in’’ the latest ‘‘bud.”’ 


Diplo didn’t hit him. But he surprised me 
even more than that. He stuck out one wooden 
hand, put it on the old man’s arm, marched along 
with him to that open door, and marched inside. 


Maynard got to that door in about three 
jumps, and J wasn’t far behind him, scared good 
and witless. But then I heard him breathe again. 


“Well, I guess it’s all right, Gore. I know 
this man—he’s a courier at the Dutch consulate 
—and he knows me. In we go!” 

We picked our way through a dense odor in a 
kind of entryway and came out into a square 
court roofed with a striped awning, and so full 
of light that it dazzled after the dark. A dazzle 
and a daze. 

Have any of you ever looked in on an Arab’s 
wedding carouse? If you have you'll know. 
They're all pretty much the same; same sardine 
pack of males in coats of many colors and red 
chechias tipping farther and farther over their 
ears as the evening grows; same bridegroom, 
painted like a harlot, seated by the same mysteri- 
ous door; same plank rostrum in the court; same 
gang of hashis-lighted musicians, funny fiddles, 
taboukas, melodeons, flutes; same fat, white danc- 
ing girls, twisting and clanking and sweating 
through the same unvarying dance; same drugged 
air full of staling perfumes, cirgarette smoke, sick- 
ly syrups, syrupy coffee. 

“T thought,’’ Maynard went on, “‘that you 
said your friend didn’t drink.”’ 

“‘He doesn’t. Where is he?’ 

Maynard pointed him out, plain enough, sit- 
ting chums with Old Perce in the forepart of the 
benches opposite. He had a little tumbler in his 
fist. 

“Lord help him already!’’ was what came to 
me. It showed in his eyes. They were taking 


(Continued on page 796) 
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The Spiritual Message Of Poetry © 
And Biography 


By David A. MacLennan, Baltimore 


poetry. Not all preachers are poets 

and he is a rare minister who is that 
mysterious hybrid, the poet-preacher; 
albeit many of us have essayed to woo 
the muse in our halcyon youth. I cannot 
refrain from quoting this choice doggerel 
penned by the first rector of The Church 
of the Advent in Boston, who thus elo- 
quently wrote of his struggle for aca- 
demic distinction. It may not be en- 
tirely unappropriate these 200 years 
after: 


5 us think for a little while about 


“O Thou, who in Thy holy place 
Hast set Thine orders three, 

Grant me, Thy meanest servant, Grace 
To win a good degree.” 

However, most of us are more indebted 
to the poets than to the theologians. 
It was the conviction of George Her- 
bert that a “verse may find him who a 
sermon flies.” I yield to no one in con- 
tempt for the preacher (and alas he 
may sometimes be the preacher I know 
best!) who with a miserable screed to 
offer when the time allotted to the ser- 
mon on a Sunday morning, searches 
feverishly through some volume of “Best 
Poems” or an Anthology of Choice 
Rhymes (Heaven save us!) to conceal 
the glaring apertures in his homily and 
to gild over the appalling joints of the 
structure. It is like a slattern who pastes 
little bits of cloth remnants on a moth- 
eaten dress to distract the attention 
from the holes. The result in either 
case is a crazy quilt which would cause 
any self-respecting chameleon to burst! 
But poetry may serve to reinforce a 
text and to illumine an otherwise heavy 
passage as nothing else may do. 

Robert Louis Stevenson wrote to Dr. 
Alexander Whyte that “Not in a correct 
and somewhat leaden manner, but with 
a more communicative and engaging ar- 
dour, should religion, philosophy, and 
morals be presented.” “This engaging 
ardour” great poetry confers. 

While Robert Browning and Francis 
Thompson must ever remain God’s 
choicest boons to preachers of this gen- 
eration, as perhaps for many another, 
we may not neglect our contemporary 
poets in whose work one may discern 
real spiritual insight and power. Alice 
Meynell, much loved and the much too 
early lost wife of Middleton Murry, 
(author of “Jesus: Man of Genius”) 
seized and clung to the fact that Jesus 





In his paper of last month Dr. 
MacLennan discussed the spiritual 
message in general literature and 
great fiction. In this second ar- 
ticle he shows the tremendous 
spiritual assets in recent books of 
poetry, biography and drama. 
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did not say to his comrades, “I am the 
goal,” but, “I am the Way”; 


“Thou art the Way, 

Hadst Thou been nothing but the goal, 
I cannot say 

If Thou hadst ever met my soul. 


I cannot see— 

I, Child of Process—if there lies 

An end for me, 

Fuil of repose, full of replies, 

T'll not reproach, 

The road that winds, my feet that err 
Access, Approach 

Art Thou, time, way and wayfarer.”’ 


Edna St. Vincent Millay is an Amer- 
ican counterpart of Alice Meynell. Much 
of her poetry is frankly religious. In 
the glory of the Autumn time these 
verses evoke response in all of. us. 


“O world, I cannot hold thee close enough! 
Thy winds, thy wide gray skies! 

Thy mists, that roll and rise! 

Thy woods, this autumn day, that ache and sag 
And all but cry with color! That gaunt crag 
To crush! To lift the lean of that black bluff! 
World, world, I cannot get thee close enough! 


Long have I known a glory in it all 

But never knew I this. 

Here such a passion is 

As stretches me apart, Lord, I do fear 
Thou’st made the world too beautiful this year. 
My soul is all but out of me—let fall 

No burning leaf; prithee, let no bird call.” 


Vachel Lindsay is the beloved vaga- 
bond of the ultra moderns and many 
of his poems are familiar to you. He 
picturesquely describes many of our 
traits, habits and ways of thinking in 
an amazingly vivid fashion. Take ‘The 
Congo,” and his description of the an- 
tics of a carousing group of negroes, 
and his discernment of the same char- 
acteristics in their jungle ancestors. 


“Then I saw the Congo, creeping through the 
black, 

Cutting through the forest with golden tract, 

Then along that river bank 

A thousand miles 

Tattooed cannibals danced in files; 

Then I heard the boom of the blood-cut song 

And a thigh-bone beating on a tin-pan gong 

And ‘Blood!’ screamed the whistles and the 
fifes of the warriors, 

‘Blood!’ screamed the skull-faced lean witch 
doctors, 

"Whirl ye the deadly voo-doo rattle, 

Harry the uplands, 

Steal all the cattle, 

Rattle-rattle-rattle-rattle, 

Bing, 

Boombay, moombay, boombay, BOOM.” 


I will not easily forget his own im- 
passioned rendering of “General William 
Booth Enters Heaven” during a visit 
to my University in student days. These 
are words of truth and soberness when 
he describes one part of that company. 


“Booth led boldly with his big bass drum, 
‘Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb’? 
The Saints smiled gravely and they said ‘He’s 
come’ 
‘Are you washed in the blood of the Lamb’? 


Walking lepers followed rank on rank, 
Lurching bravos from the ditches dank; 
Drabs from the allen and drug-fiends pale, 
Minds still passion-redden, soul powers frail! 
Vermin eaten saints with moldy breath, 
Unwashed legions with the ways of death, 

. . . . It was queer to see 

Bull necked convicts with that hand made free, 
, . drabs and vixens in a flash made whole. 
Gone was the weasel head, the snout, the jowl, 
Sages and sibyls now and athletes clean, 
Rulers of empires and of forests green.’ 

The gospel has not lost its ancient 
power, according to such modern evan- 
gelists. John Masefield must certainly 
be reckoned as one of the greatest of 
the twentieth century poets. His “The 
Everlasting Mercy” may well be the 
theme of many epic sermons on the 
power of living Christ to rewake human 
nature. Some of the lines will set your 
soul singing for many a long day. 

In another poem he tells us our need 
is 

“To see 
Life, not the daily coil, but as it is 
Lived in its beauty in eternity, 
Above base aim, beyond our miseries; 
Life that is speed and color and bright bliss, 
And beauty seen and strained for and possessed 
Even as a Star forever in the breast.” 

His descriptive poem, “Good Friday,” 
may make any minister’s pre-Easter 
services productive of deeper Christian 
living. Consider the casual meeting of 
Hexod and Pilate after the crucifixion. 
There was no great anxiety. Herod 


simply asked: 


“Bye the bye, what happened to the man? 

I sent him back to you; a rumour ran 

That He was crucified.’ 

The same devilish insensitiveness is 
found in Anatole France’s story in 
“Mother of Pearl.” “I do not seem to 
recall the incident,” says Pilate, grown 
old and broken. 


While undoubtedly much of contem- 
porary verse may fall far short both of 
the rhythm and diction of Wordsworth 
or of Shelley, it is nevertheless often 
penetrating in its truth, that he who 
reads may run to its meaning. Karle 
Wilson Baker put a large section of the 
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teaching of Jesus into these three short 
verses: 

“The Lord said, 

‘Say, we’; 

But I shook my head, 

Hid my hands tight behind my back, and said, 


Stubbornly, 

1’ 

The Lord said, 

‘Say, We’; 

But I looked upon them grimy and all awry— 
Myself in all those twisted shapes? Ah, No! 
Distastefully I turned my head away, 
Persisting, 

‘They.’ 


The Lord said, 

‘Say, We’; 

And I, 

At last, 

Richer by a hoard 

Of years and years, 

Looked in their eyes and found the heavy word 
That bent my neck and bowed my head; 

Like a shamed schoolboy then I mumbled low, 
‘We, 

Lord’.”” 

Carl Sandburg preaches much of the 
same needed social applications of the 
teachings and spirit of One who never 
knew solitary religion, but in words 


barbed and crude and stabbing. 


Much of the poetry of the war years 
was ephemeral. With the exception of 
the rose-crowned Rupert Brooke, and 
our own Allen Seeger and Joyce Kil- 
mer, only a few will endure. The last 
named, whose grave is a little sanctuary 
of the spirit in a far land, left lines 
which are eloquent of an experimental 
knowledge of the comradeship of the 
suffering Christ: 


“My shoulders ache beneath my pack. 
(Lie easier, Cross, upon His back). 


I march with feet that burn and smart. 
(Tread, Holy Feet, upon my heart). 


Men shout at me who may not speak 
(They scourged Thy back and smote Thy cheek). 


I may not lift a hand to clear 
My eyes of salty drops that sear. 


(When shall my fickle soul forget 
Thy agony of Bloody Sweat?) 


My rifie hand is stiff and numb 
(From that pierced palm red rivers come). 


Lord, Thou didst suffer more for me 
Than all the hosts of land and sea. 


So let me render back again 
This millionth of Thy gift. Amen.” 

For some of us, Christianity will ever 
be an affair of fifes and drums, of a 
quest and conquest for the Highest, 
since we met G. A. Studdert-Kennedy, 
the “Woodbine Willie” of war years, and 
an extraordinary ambassador of the 
King. His untimely death early last 
year is another tragic consequence of 
“The war to end war.” If you have not 
done so, pawn your overcoat and procure 
a collection of his poems. In “Rough 
Rhymes of a Padre,” there is one poem, 
“The Suffering God,” in which a tragedy 
becomes a theology and suffering a 
means of grace. 

“Father, if He, the Christ, were Thy Revealer, 
Truly the First Begotten of the Lord, 


Then must Thou be a Suff’rer and a Healer, 
Pierced to the heart by the sorrow of the sword. 


Then must it mean, not only that Thy sorrow 
Smote Thee that once upon the lonely tree, 
But that to-day, to-night, and on the morrow, 
Still it will come, O Gallant God, to Thee. 


Red with His blood the better day is dawning, 
Pierced by His pain the storm clouds roll apart, 
Rings o’er the earth the message of the morn- 


ing, 
Still on the Cross the Saviour bears His heart. 


Passionately fierce the voice of God is pleading, 
Pleading with men to arm them for the fight, 
See how those hands, majestically bleeding, 
Call us to rout the armies of the night. 


Not to the work of sordid selfish saving 
Of our own souls to dwell with Him on high, 
But to the soldier’s splendid selfless braving, 
Eager to fight for righteousness and die. 


eg does not mean the end of all our striv- 
ng, 

Joy does not mean the drying of our tears, 
Peace is the power that comes to souls arriving, 
Up to the light where God Himself appears. 


Joy is the wine that God is pouring, 

Into the hearts of those who strive with Him. 

Light-ning their eyes to vision and adoring. 

Strength’ning their arms to warfare glad and 
grim. 
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Bread of Thy Body give me for my fighting, 

Give me to drink Thy sacred blood for wine, 

While there are wrongs that need me for the 


righting, 
While there is warfare splendid and divine. 


Give me for light, the sunshine of Thy sorrow, 
Give me for shelter shadow of Thy cross. 
Give me to share the glory of Thy morrow, 
Gone from my heart the bitterness of Loss.” 
Much of his work is characterized by 

an inimitable humor. In a poem labeled, 
“The Psychologist,” he describes how 
this popular citizen 

“Takes the saints to pieces, 

And labels all the parts, 


He tabulates the secrets 
Of loyal, loving hearts.” 


But he concludes: 


“His reasoning is perfect, 

His proofs as plain as paint, 
He has but one small weakness, 
He cannot make a saint.” 

Many readers of The Christian Cen- 
tury will recognize the name of Edward 
Shillito as that of the pungent British 
correspondent of that journal. Do as 
many know him as the author of poetry 
of singular beauty and tenderness? His 
“Jesus of the Scars” is a prayer one 
needs to commit to memory and to life. 
Its last verse follows: 


“The other gods were strong; but Thou wast 


weak; 

They rode, but Thou didst stumble to a 
throne; 

But to our wounds only God’s wounds can 
speak, 


And not a god has wounds but Thou alone.” 


Bliss Carman, another recent voyageur 
beyond the flaming ramparts of this 
world, would not have lived in vain had 
he only left “Vestigia.” But there are 
many of his poems breathing a high 
spiritual faith and hope. Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson, who waited twenty years 
for recognition and received it in his 
epic poem, “Tristan and Isolde,” is an- 
other who has a large volume of col- 
lected poems now to his credit, many 
of them suited to pulpit use. The time 
would fail to speak at length of many 
another of these moderns, many of whom 
have little verses of radiancy in our mag- 
azines and periodicals. Edwin Mark- 
ham is known to all of us, and two of 
his deservedly popular poems are only 
four lines in length. One feels the mind 


of the Master reflected in the little verse 
on tolerance: 


“He drew a circle that shut me out— 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout, 

But love and I had the wit to win: 
We drew a circle that took him in.” 


The other quatrain should satisfy those 
of our parishes who cannot swallow a 
Westminster Confession or a Nicene 
creed without intellectual indigestion: 


“Here is the truth in a little creed, 
Enough for all the roads we go; 

In love is all the law we need, 

In Christ is all the God we know.” 


Another result of the climate created 
by Christianity is found in such poems 
as that of Margaret Widdemer, “The 
Factories,” where she senses the fact 
that all sin has social consequences, and 
that none of us can escape the corporate 


guilt. 


ei! oe shut my little sister in from life and 
ight 
(For a rose, for a ribbon, for a wreath across 
my hair), 


have made her restless feet still until the 
night, 

Locked from sweets of summer and from wild 
spring air; 


who ranged from the meadowlands, free from 
sun to sun, 

Free to sing and pull the buds and watch the 
far wings fly, 


I have bound my little sister till her playing 
time was done— 
Oh, my little sister, was it I? Was it I? 


—_— robbed my sister of her day of maiden- 

ood 

(For a robe, for a feather, for a _ trinket’s 
restless spark), 

Shut from Love till dusk shall fall, how shall 
she know good, 

How shall she go scatheless through the sin- 
lit dark? 


I who could be innocent, I who could be gay, 
I who could have love and mirth before the 
light went by, 


I have put my sister in her mating-time away— 
Sister, my young sister, was it I? Was it I? 


I have robbed my sister of the lips against her 
breast, 
(For a coin, for the weaving of my children’s 
lace and lawn), 
Feet that pace beside the loom, hands that 
cannot rest— 
How can she know motherhood, whose 
strength is gone? 


I who took no heed of her, starved and labor- 
worn, 
I, against whose placid heart my sleepy gold- 
heads lie, 
Round my path they cry to me, little souls un- 
born— 
God of Life! Creator! It was I! It was I!’ 
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Contemporary Drama 


In the matter of our present-day 
drama, the charge that much of it is 
evidently written in pig-stys for home 
consumption by surfeited swine is par- 
tially true. In Shelley’s essay on “A 
Defence of Poetry” he makes an ob- 
servation which might have been uttered 
this morning, so relevant is it: “In peri- 
ods of the decay of social life, the drama 
sympathizes with that decay.” So pro- 
found is the sympathy of some of the 
so-called plays of the year of grace 1929, 
we feel that both mourners and de- 
ceased should be decently buried, once 
and for all. Nevertheless, modern 
drama, concerned so largely with the 
struggles of the common man, has pro- 
duced plays of unquestionable spiritual 
and moral merit. George Bernard Shaw, 
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Sir James M. Barrie, John Galsworthy, 
Sutton Vane in England; and on this 
side of the water in the plays of such 
writers as Eugene O’Neill (although it 
must be confessed it were better if the 
typewriter had been wrecked ere he 
hammered out this last affair, which 
Boston censors were silly or stupid 
enough to endorse by banning it), Philip 
Barry, Lewis Beach, Hatker Hughes, 
Zona Gale, Percival Wilde, Charles 
Rann Kennedy (whose “Terrible Meek” 
should be presented every year in every 
church by competent players), and 
Channing Pollock. 

Maurice Maeterlinck has a play about 
“Mary Magdalene” which breaks the 
heart and then mends it. The preface 
to St. Joan has the flashing sentence 
of Shaw: “God is not in the hands of 
the church, but the church is in the 
hands of God.” How many there are 
today who feel about our Lord as does 
Charles in this play toward Joan: “If 
she would only keep quiet or go home.” 
John Drinkwater will never go beyond 
his “Abraham Lincoln” in sheer spirit- 
ual grandeur. Many there are who came 
nearer God by witnessing such an amaz- 
ing~ play. Barrie will hold some of us 
for many a long day, for if he is a sen- 
timentalist, is he not a near-relative 
of one who said of old, “Keep thy heart 
with all diligence, for out of it are the 
issues of life.” The drama was cradled 
in the church; the church should assist 
the drama as she struggles to regain her 
rightful spiritual leadership. Tomor- 
row’s theater may be far more than a 
house of entertainment. It will be a 
mirror of souls. Dean Inge had some 
such hope when he wrote, describing the 
prophet which he thinks this generation 
needs. “When this new prophet comes, 
I think he will choose to speak to us 
not from the pulpit, nor from the plat- 
form, nor from the printed page, but 
from the stage. A great dramatist 
might help us to find our souls.” 


Moreover, there is the matter of bi- 
ography. If history is not solely the 
biography of great men, as the dyspep- 
tic and dynamic sage of Chelsea held, 
biography is one of the most fruitful 
sources for those “Men of the mysteries” 
who realize with Principal Oman of 
Cambridge, that “nothing has so much 
to do with sustaining variety and in- 
terest in preaching . . . as responsive- 
ness to life.” 


The Blessing of Biography 

Many members of this Church Man- 
agement “family” are better qualified to 
testify to the immense value derived 
from reading biographies than the writ- 
er. The recent authorized life of Ram- 
say MacDonald, the British Prime Min- 
ister, is justified to many clerical readers 
by the apocalyptic sentence: “His (Mr. 


Competition 
By F. A. Agar 


Te tendency of the average local 
church today is toward organiza- 
tional decentralization. In fact 

there are many evidences at hand 
to prove that through organized groups 
a process of disintegration has begun 
which is rapidly destroying the real pur- 
pose of the central spiritual institution 
called the local church. 


Subordinate groups and_ secondary 
functioning parts are tending to displace 
the major organism and in many cases 
these parts of the whole are already 
self-sufficient and self-supporting at the 
expense of the whole church. 


For many years my whole task has 
been concerned with the life and work of 
local churches, not alone in the par- 
ticular communion to which I belong 
but with other communions also. There- 
fore, I am able to say that in varied de- 
grees the conditions which affect one 
group of churches are found in all 
others. 


Now to offer the proof for the state- 
ments made in my opening paragraphs. 
The Sunday morning service of worship 
is quite often overshadowed and out- 
done by a type of meeting which comes 
either directly before or after the wor- 
ship or preaching service. The Bible or 
Church School is referred to. This Bible 
School was intended originally to serve 
the church as a teaching ministry 
through the study of some carefully 
selected passages of Scripture. But in 
the course of time it has gone far beyond 
its original purpose until in many cases 
it is a direct competitor and substitute 
for the church service of worship and 
preaching. As well as furnishing enter- 
tainment and some ministry, it now en- 
ters into social life and with its orchestra 
is able to draw people into its teaching 
life. But when the Bible School ses- 
sion is over many who attend have had 
all the church attendance they feel they 
require. 


Some time ago a church gave me this 
concrete illustration which can be dupli- 
cated in varying degrees in many other 
places. The attendance at the Bible or 
Church School session at 9:45 was 581. 
The attendance upon the morning 
church service at 11 A. M. was 227. In 
this case the preacher is a most com- 
pelling and interesting man and is not 
the cause of the condition described. A 
process of substitution of one type of 
meeting has worked to the detriment of 
another and older type of service. Of 
course I believe in the Bible or Church 
School, but am strongly inclined to 
doubt the wisdom of its becoming a sub- 
stitute for, or source of, weakness to the 
service of fellowship worship and 
preaching of the word of God. 


The evening worship or evangelistic 
service suffers quite often from a similar 
form of substitution furnished by a 
young people’s meeting. The mid-week 
or prayer service of the church is 
notably weak and failing in many cases 
while women’s meetings are largely at- 
tended and attractive. It is needless to 
say that I believe firmly in the women’s 
and young people’s groups. 


Now for one final illustration. Re- 
cently I handled a church where sixty- 
eight organized groups were found. All 
had elected officers. Each group had a 
treasury and regardless of all the others 
raised the monies they thought they 
needed to carry on their work. Each of 
these organized segments of the church 
made their own program either in con- 
nection with the women’s, young people’s 
or Bible School departments or regard- 
less of any department. The members 
of each group were thoroughly sold on 
their group or groups and resisted any 
attempt to substitute the plans and pur- 
poses of the whole church for those they 
had made for their part. One of the 
successful business men of the church 
board made the remark, “If only the 
people in those groups were as com- 
pletely sold upon the Kingdom of God 
and the church of Jesus Christ as they 
are upon their little organizations, then 
such groups might be of real value for 
major Christian character-building pur- 
poses.” 


The tendency of such organized 
groups in the average local church now 
is to weaken the impact of the divine 
institution and substitute a group pro- 
gram for a program of Christian nur- 
ture, sacrifice, and service. Such groups 
tend to build out of and not into church 
life. 


But such conditions are easy to cure 
if the leaders of the whole local church 
will seek the cooperation of all and 
then will build a program of spiritual 
realities that has in it a proper worship, 
service, witnessing and giving function 
for every member. The whole program 
must be properly financed by the church 
itself through the unified budget for 
local church maintenance. There is a 
similar unified missionary and benefi- 
cent budget which includes all items of 
that character. 


The unified budgets for all local main- 
tenance expenses do much to sell the 
church to the members of the small or- 
ganized groups and when the mission- 
ary and beneficent budget is also proper- 
ly built upon a similar plan there is a 
strong current towards a strengthened 
united church and unwise competition 
is ended. 





MacDonald’s) faith knows no time lim- 
its.” 

Gamaliel Bradford’s “D. L. Moody” is 
a suggestive and new approach to that 
“hugest of humans” of the nineteenth 


century. “Damaged Souls,” “Wives,” 
and many another group of biographical 
studies by the same writer will repay 
careful reading. For, unlike many of 
his colleagues in the same field, Brad- 








uly, 





ford has real literary merit and a wist- 
ful love of his heroes. He is not guilty 
of what the late Dr. George A. Gordon, 
in reviewing the much-mooted life of 
Beecher, called “biographies of assassina- 
tion.” In William Allen White’s life of 
Woodrow Wilson one is grateful for the 
poignant passage recounting the conver- 
sation the broken idealist had with Ray 
Stannard Baker towards the end of the 
President’s earthly career. Baker had 
expressed some pessimism about the fu- 
ture of the League of Nations, when 
Wilson, half-rising from his bed, almost 
shouted his defiance and confidence: 

“We're right, Baker! We're right. 
That’s enough. Don’t fear the out- 
come. We're right! You can’t fight 
God!” 

Recently, thanks to the generosity of 
the late Enoch Pratt, the founder of 
Baltimore Public Libraries, I read a bi- 
ography of Peter the Great, by Stephen 
Graham. Writing of the Emperor’s 
murder of his half-brother, Alexis, who 
was a potential claimant to the throne 
of all the Russians, Mr. Graham enters 
the pulpit of his craft and declares: 

“The cloud of Alexis had been lifted, but 
Peter overlooked the wrath of God. Such a 
crime has to be paid for in history. Every bomb 
hurled against the Romanoffs took some force 
from this. One may even see a connection be- 
tween the murder of Nicholas the Second and 
his family at Ekla Terinburg just two hundred 
years later. For the sins of the father are 
visited upon succeeding generations.” 

While a member of his class, Dean 
Sperry of Harvard said in my hearing 
that a biography of Henry M. Stanley, 
the friend of Livingstone, and an amaz- 
ing personality in his own right, was 
responsible for the most effective ser- 
mon he had preached in recent years. 
It has been incorporated into a sermon 
entitled “The River of Life” (Text: Ecc. 
1: 7) which is included in the recent 
collection of sermons called “Preaching 
in the New Era,” edited by McKee of 
Yale. The phrase of William James, 
“Origins (whether of rivers, institutions 
or men) prove nothing” is the burden 
of the discourse. Such a biography as 
that of Alexander Whyte is a good bea- 
side companion, if only to send us to 
our knees and to our work with renewed 
devotion. Mention should also be made 
of the many lives of Jesus appearing 
with phenomenal rapidity. One need 
not add that the four brief biographies 
known as the gospels bear repeated read- 
ing not simply as sources of texts, but 
as parts of the literature of the spirit. 


Suggestiveness of Science 


Among other books, none is so rich 
for the discriminating minister as the 
books dealing with the physical and ap- 
plied sciences coming from men who 
are recognized masters of their subjects. 
Prof. J. Arthur Thomson of Aberdeen 
(Scotland) is the author of many sug- 
gestive and reassuring books written in 


non-technical language and reflecting 
at once the thorough-going science and 
Christianity of the man. Eddington and 
Jeans have already been referred to us 
and commended by one of our own liv- 
ing masters of the pulpit, that virile 
Gulliver among the Lilliputians of Bal- 
timore, Harris E. Kirk. In psychology, 
H. A. Overstreet’s “About Ourselves” 
will make the pastor a shepherd of 
souls. J. A. Hadfield’s “Psychology of 
Power” and his more ambitious work, 
“Psychology and Morals,” along with the 
more recent “Souls in the Making,” “An 
Introduction to Pastoral Psychology,” by 
J. G. Mackenzie, will not be lumber on 
any man’s bookshelves. 

If we do not aspire ‘to be psycho- 
analysts we should at least acquaint 
ourselves with the findings of such men, 
if only to learn the art of living to- 
gether, and of getting on with the un- 
congenial saints one finds in every par- 
ish. Whitehead and Hocking, both of 
Harvard, are priceless contributors to the 
minister’s mind who wishes the rein- 
forcement of two of the world’s leading 
philosophers. One sentence from one of 
Hocking’s latest books is worth the price 
of admission: “There is a deep tendency 
in human nature,” he says, “to become 
like that which we imagine ourselves 
to be.” If you are still skeptical of the 
value of illustrations from this suspect 
realm, glance through such a book as 
“Sermons of a Chemist,” by the late Dr. 
Edwin A. Slosson, recently of Washing- 
ton and the Science Service and now of 
that other land of new discoveries where 
souls who sought have found. Street- 
er’s symposiums, “Reality,” and “Ad- 
venture,” are not for minds satisfied to 
unravel the mysteries of Elinor Glyn, 
but they contain summaries of the im- 
portant conclusions of scientists and 
philosophers who appreciate the fact 
that religion goes beyond reason and 
not in contradiction to it. 


If I am not mistaken, many of you 
have been tempted to interrupt this des- 
ultory excursion into a minister’s read- 
ing with the pertinent query, “But when 
are we going to find time to read such 
books?” One who could easily permit 
an exacting parish to get in the saddle 
and ride him, sympathizes deeply with 
such a question. But, gentlemen, such 
reading is not a matter of choice, it is 
a matter of destiny with us who have 
been called to preach the unsearchable 
riches of Christ. It is so much easier 
to be good parsons than to become real 
apostles. Surrender of our mornings to 
the spirit of busy-ness is fatal here. 
My grandfather, himself from the land 
of plain living and high thinking, would 
insist that there should be “only beaten 
oil for the sanctuary.” ‘The sanctuary’s 
lamps will never be lit by burning the 
oil on doorsteps or in what we are 
pleased to call so efficiently, our “church 


offices.” More pertinent to those of us 
who more or less guard our mornings 
for study is the incident told by Southey, 
and retold for us recently by Dr. James 
Moffatt. 

A good Quaker lady went to listen to 
Southey, and asked him how he spent 
his day. “Oh,” said Southey, “I get up 
at six in the morning. For an hour I 
read Portuguese. Then for half an hour 
I read French, my watch beside me on 
the table. For an hour I read English 
prose. For half an hour I read Italian, 
and so forth.” Whereupon the Quaker 
lady turned to him and said, “And, 
friend, pray when dost thou think?” It 
is a question which might be put to 
many of us in our professional activities 
today. Let us take time to think, and let 
us take time to light our lamps. of 
thought at the fires set burning by the 
master minds of all ages, not despising 
those of our own age. 

As we return to the busy round 
and to the quiet workshop, will 
you not pray for our deplorably dry 
hearts—and that we who are ministers 
may be able to pray some such prayer as 
this, for those who have been entrusted 
to our care: 

“Let them not suffer any loss m 
For sin of mine; of every cross 


Thou layest on them, let them bear 
Only the lighter share. 


If they have sinned, yet lay Thy hand 

On one who at Thine altar stand; 

Ah Thou, who tendest this poor vine, 

Tread out the grapes; and all the wine 
Be theirs—and Thine.” 





STARVING FOR AFFECTION 


“Children feed on love,” writes D’Albe, 
“as they do on fresh air.” The case 
books of our juvenile courts and child- 
clinics are full of instances of children 
literally starved for affection. What 
happens in starvation? Among other 
things, poisons are generated within the 
organism. This is exactly what happens 
in the case of children starving for affec- 
tion. They develop sulkiness, suspicion, 
meanness, lying, thievery. When, for 
some misdemeanor or other, they are 
brought before the bar of justice, they 
are ostensibly “bad” children. But most 
of us who know anything at all about 
psychological processes, know that they 
are not bad, in the sense of being wil- 
fully vicious children; they are affection- 
ately undernourished. In most cases, 
when such children are wisely placed in 
an environment where they receive a 
normal amount of affection, the entire 
life-pattern changes. Sulkiness gives 
away to cheerful response; lying and 
thievery to honesty; selfish seclusiveness 
and downright maliciousness to affec- 
tionate co-operation. In brief, these 
little furtive contractives, through the in- 
fluence of the atmosphere of affection, 
may become joyous expansives. 


Love—sentimental thought this may 
sound—is like sunshine: it tends to open 
up, to unfold the organism. That is 
why the unloved life in adulthood is so 
often itself unloving. It builds a shell 
around itself—of bitterness or suspicion 
or despair. It shrinks, contracts, with- 
draws. 


H. A. Overstreet in About Ourselves; 
W. W. Norton & Co. 
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Pentecostal Films 


Getting Folks In The Movies—And Into Church 
By John D. Clinton, Fayette, Iowa 


Mr. Clinton who is the pastor of the First Methodist Church of 


Fayette, Iowa, tells a most remarkable story in this article. 


It is the 


best adaptation of motion pictures to local church work it has been our 
Ingenuity, careful planning and consecration enter 
into this program. 


privilege to see. 


OU have heard of Pentecostal 
Flames, but at Fayette, Iowa, Pen- 
tecostal “Films” have ushered in 
1930 as Pentecost’s 1900th anniversary. 
’Twas said of old that the people came 
together from the ends of the country- 
side and made a representative Pente- 
cost. At Fayette, the folks all came to- 
gether to make a movie, the wonder 
word was, “Camera,” and the shooting 
lasted days, with a considerable season- 
ing of Pentecostal fire. For the move- 
ment in the picture did not conclude un- 
til 80 people had moved down the aisle 
and joined the church. 
How to celebrate the 80th anniversary 


had been a question for months. We 
could spend our birthday 

money on a speaker or an 

evangelist or moving pic- — 
tures, and the official board YB 


voted the third as the charm. 
The thought of having all 
the history wound into reels 
to keep, had it’s appeal. In 
some churches the ministers 
have not been as careful to 
write the history and file it 
away. Perhaps we should 
all stop this article now and 
take our records down to 
some bank vault that they 
may be under proper protec- 
tion. Here at Fayette, the 
“elder” who built the church 
has the first story down in 
his own large hand of how 
together, “we determined to 
build a Gothic, brick-veneer 
church.” 

With this history and a 
sprinkling of imagination, 
the writing of the scenario 
proved my job. As camera 
man I found our band di- 
rector, Galen C. Mirick, who 
as he directed in three towns 
had all his public school 
players wound into movies. 
Ife agreed to be official 
shooter provided things were 
lined up that he might shoot 
steadily. Did we _ shoot? 





Well look at this schedule for Sunday, 
December 15. 


1—10:00 A.M. Church in 1857 

2—10:20 The first funeral 

3—10:25 Wagons and sleds unload in 1877 
4—10:30 Dr. Ives arrives to raise money 
5—10:35 Cautious brother plays safe 
6—10:40 Christening Class—Closeups 
7—11:00 People come out as of 1925 
8—11:10 Choirs_in processional 
9—11:25 Legion Men—wMilitary funeral 
10—11:40 War Service—1914—Service Flag 
11—12:00 Taking First Subscription $500 
12— 1:30 P.M. At the Cabin in 1850—Indian 
13-— 2:30 Grand Army and Boy Scouts 


And we finished at 3 o’clock exactly 
with not a speck of sun, but with the 
accurate photographic equipment of our 
age, saving the day. It was the small 
size film used, 16 millimeter, but already 
projectors are available for the enlarge- 
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A Full Page Photo-Gravure in The Des Moines Sunday Register 






ment of this size to regular picture size 
and the cost of the film together with 
easy transportation of the projection 
outfit along in ministerial calling, recom- 
mends this type of equipment especially 
to the church field. 

Magic Appeal 

Moving pictures have their magic of 
appeal. Oh, not absolutely in every 
case, but what a response this effort re- 
ceived. Of course I will always remem- 
ber several phone calls where the re- 
ceiver was left down and I heard more 
than I was supposed to. For instance. 
I had called asking the services of an 
elderly man in one shot. To his wife 
I explained and asked if she would tell 

him my wants. And she did 

—with the receiver down— 

4] so that I got this. “Well if 

you are foolish enough to get 

in that—Go ahead,” then as 

she changed tunes and tones 

| she said into the mouthpiece, 

“Yes, he says he will try and 
y be there’”—and he was. 

Would you like to trail us 

a while that Sunday, “on-lo- 

cation”? 

In the first place, the early 
Sunday scenes took middle 
aged people. They wondered 
about this use of Sunday, 
but in that practically all 
the events portrayed actually 
occured that day, the folks 
fell in line. And when at 
10:30 all these varied cos- 
tumed groups stopped half 
an hour for a church service, 
it made a colorful event. 

For the service of ’57, there 
was an organ controversy of 
considerable warmth. Old 
settlers remember the two 
brethren who drove to the 
next town each Sunday 
where there was no “instru- 
ment of’the devil,’ such as 
an organ. So when the or- 
gan carrying wagon backed 
up to the door, the camera 
started shooting. The same 
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men who took out the organ picked up 
an old fashioned coffin, the crowd 
changed from joy to sorrow in its ex- 
pression. A team hitched to an old box 
wagon drove up as the first hearses were 
only these, and set number 2 was on the 
way. At a point down the road the 
camera stopped shooting-out went the 
coffin and in went old-fashioned men 
and women in the dress of 1877 for the 
arrival at the new church for dedica- 
tion. Behind the wagon load came a 
single buggy and a bob-sled full of more 
folks, the camera was turned on again 
and 20 years had been skipped. This is 
possible because the later editing and 
titling of film allows it to be cut and 
spliced in proper sequence. 

For set 4, the arrival of the dedication 
day money raiser, a few plug hats and 
long tailed coats were essential. The 
cautious brother playing safe was seated 
on the church steps after the speaker 
had gone in. I picked the oldest business 
man in Fayette for this move in a lighter 
vein. His part was to role from his bills 
a few dollars and then place the balance 
of his money in his shoe top, out of 
reach of this high-powered money raiser 
from the east with his emotional mag- 
netism, famed for getting all the money 
the audience had. 


Laymen Conduct Service 


And by this time on our big day it 
was 10:35 and service had started. I 
asked a layman to take the service up to 
the sermon, and folks have asked me why 
I don’t let the voice of a layman be 
heard in the opening prayer again some- 
time. Down stairs I was putting on my 
robe after which I took the baptismal 
font to the front door and there said 
good-bye to a class of little folks who 
had been christened, and as I went to 
the chancel of the church to preach 6 
minutes, the band director lined up the 
youngsters on the front steps for the 
close-ups which children make to uncon- 
sciously-well. 

At 11, the first folks to leave church 
were shot as dedication crowd at the 
church rebuilding in 1925. Meanwhile 
there had formed in the east transept 
our three vested choirs for singing pro- 
cessional out that same front door. And 
as they sung into the camera, in the 
west transept there formed in line, 14 
men of the American Legion, in uniform 
for the military funeral of the picture. 
For all of us have memories that call 
back to the church in life’s high mo- 
ments. 

The christening, even if one youngster 
didn’t care about the close-up, made 
good picture material. And the wed- 


ding—think how much that picture will 
mean in the life of that couple—or what 
it would have meant to have it, of some 
wedding you remember, and have it filed 
in your library (It took just 20 feet of 
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film and can be duplicated at 5c a foot). 
Eut about the funeral. To take a real 
cone would make a definite moment of 
sadness in some family’s life. So I 
asked the Legion men to drape an empty 
casket and with color guard and firing 
squad, put in the film that piece of pag- 
eantry which a service of sorrow pro- 
duces. You go into any town of 1,000, 
like Fayette, and squeeze 14 Legionaires 
into their uniforms this long after the 
war, and you will know the fine co-op- 
eration our Legion Commander gave in 
this detail. 


By noon we were ready for that first 
subscription and at the edge of town 
was the identical house where a wealthy 
lady gave the first $500. At midday we 
stood before the door. Up drove the 
minister and out came the lady’s double 
who it happened had given $1,000 on the 
rebuilding project four years ago. She 
carried an old felt boot, as the recog- 
nized “National Bank” of those days, 
and she was “shot” at high-noon. 

Fortunately, on another edge of town, 
an old cabin had been preserved and 
here after dinner came the first service 
of 1850, when three years after Iowa be- 
came a state, a circuit rider rode into a 
background of snow and Indians and 
organized the first church of five mem- 
bers. The last shot came back to the 
church that day when the Boy Scouts 
who meet at the church acted out what 
they had done in life three months pre- 
viously. The last survivor of the Grand 
Army Post had taken his old worn flag 
from the staff and given it to the boys. 
So the boys marched in and again ac- 


cepted the staff from their veteran 
friend. Since then, some of those boys 
have marched into church as members, 
and whenever the film has been shown, 
well, they come up this way, “Say, Mr. 
Clinton, I know that film by heart.” Of 
course they do, but how many boys to- 
day know their church history by heart? 
On the other shooting days, “Movie” 
proved the same magic word of co-oper- 
ation. It was cold and with no sun, but 
folks had been phoned by the various 
group heads, “On the morning that the 
church bell rings five minutes at 9 A. 
M., the pictures’ go for sure.” Probably 
that is one of the few times that a 
church bell has called movie-actors “on- 
location.” Across from the church is the 
campus of Upper Iowa University and 
in that students helped put out a fire in 
ages past when a kerosene lamp caught 
the church ceiling on fire, there was a 
decidedly fast youth-movement in our 
film. A group composed of college ath- 
letes largely, resurrected an old hose 
cart, dashed madly to church, formed a 
leather bucket line that was supple- 
mented with coal hods and sprinkling 
cans, as is the custom of the college 
man ingenuity of these days, and while 
their ladies in long dresses of the old 
(or new) days cheered them on, cer- 
tainly put out that fire with dispatch. 


Front Page Art 


It was news for the state papers, the 
Des Moines Sunday Register sending 
George Yates, chief-photographer of 
their staff, to shoot all day, and a page 
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of stills shot by him, covered the entire 


rotogravure section of his paper next 
Sunday. Iowa was introduced to a front 
page of strictly Sunday news. 

The women were the costume stars. So 
many turned out that they outnumbered 
the men decidedly as was noticed espe- 
cially in one letter received, “If these 
cuts in the newspaper were true repre- 
sentations, it occurs to me that the mas- 
culine attendance was about the same 
proportion in those days as it is today.” 
Once since then, these same folks were 
asked back to form an old fashioned 
choir on the Sunday evening nearest 
Washington’s Birthday. There were 
eight men and ten women who came, 
had the old tunes lined off to them and 
sung three songs. It made a big differ- 
ence in attendance—was a simple addi- 
tion—but it effectively used a group 
which in these days of high-powered 
quartettes, we often forget. 

The co-operation high-spot was when 
the Vice President of the Milwaukee 
Road sent a roadmaster, from his Chi- 
cago office, to assist in every way, that 
the afternoon passenger might be re- 
modelled into the style of ’77. The need 
was for a train to bring the money 
raiser, Dr. B. I. Ives, in for dedication 
Sunday, and the very special reason was 
that the old train would go through a 
deep rock cut which would give more sce- 
nic value to the film. It was December 
21, the shortest day of the year for light 
value and of course in the busy Christ- 
mas rush of express and mail. But the 
Vice President, Mr. Gillick, said that 
Fayette could have 30 minutes if needed. 
The train was stopped at a division point 
up the line, and all the old fixtures pos- 
sible mounted on the front of that en- 
gine, even a big chimney, built in the 
Milwaukee shops, just for the occasion. 
Then the fireman “gave her an extra 
slug of coal,” and smoking like a fac- 
tory, the afternoon passenger pulled into 
the depot with the platform crowded 
with folks and with the train crew sup- 
plemented by a minister and bandman 
shooting pictures and giving signals on 
their hand car ahead, to a train with 
a roadmaster answering with an O.K. 
on a red flag from his place in the cab 
back of the engineer. 

And after all this fun and Work, the 
big business had just started. After 
folks joined the movies, the next re- 
quest was to join the church. I main- 
tained, “You can’t take pictures without 
folks in them—and likewise—you can’t 
make a church without folks in it.” This 
was the 80th birthday of the church. 
Three hundred sixty-five of us then 
made up the family, but on that 80th 
day, in January, 80 people formed the 
class who joined—in fact one more came 
and made it 81. At the altar stood peo- 
ple who served that Sunday morning in 


The Finest Place In The World! 


A Sermon 
By W. J. Thompson, Los Angeles, California 


“The Lord said, 
place by me.” 


God to Moses. Disappointed and 

discouraged by the disloyalty of 

the people, Moses turned to God 
and prayed, “I beseech Thee show me 
Thy glory.” “And the Lord said, ‘Behold, 
there is a place by me’.” There is a 
lesson for all men and women every- 
where in this divine message. God is 
calling to every sincere seeking soul— 
“Behold, there is a place by me.” 

There are critics who object to the 
word “place” in connection with God. 
They tell us we should not associate 
God with a definite place because God 
is everywhere; Nevertheless, it remains 
true that—‘“Before you can really find 
God everywhere, you must first of all 
find Him somewhere.” 

The late W. E. Gladstone declared— 
“The mainstay of civilization is faith 
in the Invisible. And by that I mean 
Faith in a personal God. I do not hold 
with ‘streams of tendency’. After sixty 
years of public life, I hold more strongly 
than ever to this conviction of the real- 
ity, the nearness, and the personality 
of God.” 

It may sound “impressive” and sug- 
gest superior intellectual and philo- 
sophical powers to refer to God as “The 
Totality of Life’—‘the Ideal Socius’— 
“The Immanent Spirit of Human Prog- 
ress”, and “the Elan Vital”—but all these 
definitions are sorry substitutes for that 
idea of God taught by Jesus—‘When 
ye pray say, ‘Our Father’! This con- 
cept is “old fashioned”, according to cer- 
tain modern critics, but we shall con- 
tinue to hold it until someone is ready 
to give us a better concept. And as 
Dr. J. Van Schaick, Jr., states, “ ‘The 
Elan Vital’ or ‘the Ideal Socius’, does 
not exactly fill the bill.” Remember 
Gail Hamilton’s words, “I need a real 
old fashioned God who looks after you, 
and follows you up, and knows all about 
you.” 

“And the Lord said, ‘Behold, there is 
a place by me’.” In the social world there 
is keen rivalry for certain places of 
honor. Not long ago the question had 
to be decided whether a Major-Gen- 
eral or a Rear-Admiral should come 
first in a receiving line, and which 
should sit at the head of the table! But 
here is an amazing truth—the Eternal 
God, infinitely higher than any human 
leader, sends out this message—“Behold, 
there is a place by me.” This “place” 
is open to all. It is a place of light. 

To all who are troubled by the dark- 
ness of life—mentally confused and baf- 
fled by its problems—there comes this 
Divine invitation: “Behold there is a 
place—(of light)—by me.” 


‘Tce wonderful message came from 


Mystery Remains 


Now of course I am far from assert- 
ing that all mystery vanishes and that 
every problem becomes instantly clear 
when a man turns to God. 


‘Behold, there is a 


—Exodus 33: 21 


My friend the late Sir W. Robertson 
Nicoll once remarked—“There are some 
devout people who know far too much! 
They can explain the whole secret of 
pain and evil within a few minutes. 
They give you the impression that, so 
far as they are concerned, God has no 
secrets left! It is far wiser, and cer- 
tainly more Christian, to admit there are 
some things that remain hidden from 
une 

At the same time it remains true that 
salvation from sin actually brings il- 
lumination to the mind. H. S. Sutton 
tells us—“It is no delusion, no dream 
of a hot brain, no error of a too con- 
fiding soul, that has made the children 
of God delight to trust in His Divine 
guidance. When God becomes real and 
dominant in the life of a man He gives 
that man definite light.” The late John 
Wanamaker gave this testimony—“When 
I first came, a country boy to Philadel- 
phia, I went on an errand to the office 
of an insurance man who was a Chris- 
tian. A small white card with black 
letters on it was fastened on the end of 
his desk, where I read—‘“He is a re- 
warder of them that diligently seek 
Him.” As I look back upon that card, 
and remember its influence upon me, 
it still seems to be the greatest thing I 
ever saw in Philadelphia because it spoke 
to me. I believe the statement, and trust 
that word of God. That wonderful prom- 
ise has been abundantly verified in my 
life, and I know the truth of these words 
—He is a rewarder of them that dili- 
gently seek Him.’” Many today can 
say as one wrote long ago—“By His light 
I walked through darkness.” (Job 29:3) 
’Tis true to this hour that all who believe 
ee on those paths which to others are 
There’s a place by God, 

receive 
That guidance through Life which the Lord 

offers him! 


and there each will 


“There is a place—of light—by me” 
—And that place of light is given 
through Jesus Christ who calls to every 
perplexed mind and puzzled soul—‘I am 
the Light of the World: he that follow- 
eth me shall not walk in darkness but 
shall have the Light of Life.” (John 
8:12) 

“And the Lord said, ‘Behold, there is 
a place by me’”. It is a ‘Place Of Light’ 
for those perplexed in mind. It is a 
place of life for those deficient in power 
—needing strength. 

We all discover that we need more 
than light in order to make the best of 
life. If life is to reach its highest pos- 
sibilities we must add vigor to vision and 
make perception practical by adding 
power to it! 

O Lerd, we thank Thee for Thy place of Light, 
But now we bring to Thee a greater need. 


Grant us the gift of strength as well as sight— 
For this we plead. 


Power Over Sin 
Charlotte P. Gilman puts the same 
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thought in her poem “Two Prayers’”— 
from which I quote two verses— 


“Only for these I pray, 
Pray with assurance strong: 
Light to discover the way, 
Power to follow it long. 


My prayers are less than three 
Nothing I pray but two: 

Let me have light to see, 
Let me have power to do!” 


We see the power of God in the in- 
finite vastness of the shining heavens, 
and we see the same marvelous power in 
things infinitely small, but, if we de- 
sire to see the supreme demonstration 
of Divine power we must turn from the 
telescopic and the microscopic to the 
realm of human life and there witness 
God’s power to save from sin, and to 
change human weakness into Divine 
strength. A Chinese leader tells us—“I 
am a Confucianist, but Christianity is 
superior to Confucianism in this—my 
religion tells me what I ought to do, but 
leaves me powerless to do it. Christian- 
ity tells a man what he ought to do, 
and enables him to do it.” Another tells 
us—“The Gospel of Jesus Christ is the 
revelation of a Divine power which 
makes for the attainment of its own 
ideal.” “And the Lord said ‘Behold, 
there is a place—of power—by me!” 


When the soul cries, “Lord, I long to 
reach that place of power by Thee, but 
it is too high for me, I cannot reach it” 
—then comesthe answer—The Lord does 
not ask if you can reach it! All He asks 
is a sincere desire for it. If you provide 
that then the Lord will provide the 
needed strength. “He giveth power to 
the faint, and to them that have no 
might He increaseth strength.” 


The worldling may well ask—‘“Who is 
sufficient for these things?” But all 
who accept the Divine invitation to a 
place of power, have a triumphant an- 
swer, “Our sufficiency is of God.” (II 
Cor. ITI:5) 


I know He is able my weakness to guide, 
And able to hold me _ close to His side: 

I know He is able to keep me from sin, 

And able to help me my battles to win. 

So I thank the Lord each day and each hour, 
For keeping me safe in His “place of power.” 


“And the Lord said, ‘Behold, there is 
a place by me’.” It is a place of light. 
It is also a place of Life. And best of 
all it is a place of love. 


It is not enough to have light to see 
our way, and strength to walk therein. 
We need the crowning gift of love’s com- 
panionship through all the way from 
time to eternity! 


Supreme Lover 


And the Divine assurance comes to 
every hungry heart and longing soul— 
“Behold, there is a place—of Love—by 
me.” 

John G. Whittier died saying—‘“Give 
my love to the world.” And infinitely 
beyond all human affection is the call 
of God through Jesus Christ, the su- 
preme lover of mankind. The secret of 
His supremacy is revealed in those re- 
markable words of Napoleon uttered in 
St. Helena: “Caesar, Charlemagne, and 
I, have founded empires. They were 
founded on force, and have perished. 
Jesus Christ alone has founded an em- 
pire on Love, and to this day there are 
millions ready to die for Him.” Here 
is the very heart of the Christian re- 
ligion “And the Lord said, ‘Behold, there 
is a place—of Love—by me.” 

My dear friend, Bishop William F. 
Anderson «of Boston, Massachusetts, 
writes—“It is not strange that we should 
desire Christ and delight in Him, and 
find our chief joy in loving Him, but 
that He should desire us, and delight 
in us, and find His chief joy in loving 
us—this passeth understanding! O! the 
wonder of it!— —It transcends both 
language and thought. But the fact of 
it is joyful, glorious and inspiring.” 


“An angel from the heavenly choir 
Came down the shining way; 
Gave me a string from his own lyre 
That I might sing and play. 


“*What shall I sing, Celestial One, 

On earth, in heaven above?’ 

‘Join with the host before the throne 

And sing the Saviour’s love!’” 
—(Edith Houghton Buell) 


“Behold, there is a place by’ me.” 
Here is the finest place in the world— 
cpen to all through our Lord and 
Saviour— 


A place of Light— 
To guide aright! 

A place of Power— 
For Life’s weak hour! 


And best of all, 

A place of Love 
For life on earth 
And Heaven above! 
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the group of 1857, notably one grand- 
mother who committed an anachronism 
comparable to anything in Virgil’s 
Aeneid when she allowed her zipper clad 
foot to show on that bobsled full of 
church belles. But she had been willing 
to be in the movies and now added to 
her zippers, being shod with the prepa- 
ration of the gospel. She was willing to 
be baptized in the class of 20, as the 
eldest member in that group, and be in 
the church. Then there was the town’s 
oldest man in business. For reasons 
known to him he had withdrawn years 
before. He said he never intended to get 
back. But after he got up from the 
front steps after putting his money in 
his shoe, he opened the door and put his 
membership back where it should be. He 
signed up as new possibility Number 50, 


because he thought it would be almost 
impossible to get that number. He was 
surprised when the 81 was reached, and 
his townsmen were agreeably surprised 
when his name appeared with the new 
list. With these senior townsfolks stood 
Legion men and Boy Scouts, yes and 17 
college folks. The approach to the col- 
lege men on that fire team was, “I ap- 
preciate your pulling on that fire team. 
Now in appreciation of Christ, come pull 
on his team.” One man of them is the 
only man of the outfit not a churchman 
today. He said, “That’s the fastest I’ve 
gone to church for a long while. Give 
me ’til Easter to get used to going, and 
I'll join.”” This spirit was shared by the 
college president who secured two col- 
lege folks, and the college coach went 
right down in the shower rooms with 


his men and talked straight and effec- 
tive Christianity. 

One other layman went into a filling 
station and secured the attendant as a 
member and in that we have no mail 
delivery here, I used the post office lobby 
as clearing house for receiving reports 
from some of the 28 workers who helped 
through anniversary month. Altogether 
the class was made up of 24 who trans- 
ferred in from four different denomina- 
tions and 57 who came on confession of 
faith. Of these nine came from the 
grades at age twelve, 20 were in Fayette 
High School; 25 students in Upper Iowa 
University had stated at enrollment in 
the fall that this church was their pref- 
erence, and of these, as mentioned above, 
17 joined. The remaining 35 were of the 
wives to complete the church enrollment 
of 10 families in town whose member- 
ship needed a completing link. This 
cross-section of folks increased the 
church by 25 per cent in one month. 
And at night on January 12 the church 
was packed for two “shows.” Cars were 
there from 10 towns and for the 9 
o’clock showing, two ministers brought 
their crowds from neighboring towns af- 
ter holding their own services first. And 
there was not even a collection plate 
passed for the cost of the film had been 
provided by 15 families each giving $5. 
Thus each family is privileged to have 
a private showing whenever and wher- 
ever desired. Some want it for family 
reunions next summer. Others want it 
for sick or elderly folks in their own 
homes and some plan it as entertain- 
ment for a club meeting. 


Show for Shut-ins 


Already the film has gone calling. It 
went first to the residence of an old 
soldier six miles in the country, but on 
a highway where the electric “high-line”’ 
passed. Call the second was made at 
the home of a Legion man, helpless 
through paralysis of war-time result, 
and then across the street to the home 
of a mother kept home by heart trouble. 
So runs this chapter in movie evangelism 
and pastoral work with a church bell 
for starting signal and a total cost of 
$200, which would just about pay for the 
importing of a “High-Powered” anni- 
versary speaker, and would not begin to 
even meet the bill for the building of a 
tabernacle for some “special-meetings,” 
I have known. I grant that the tele- 
phone here on the study desk has a 
worn weary look, but that telephone 
furnished the second argument in this 
new list of workers’ helps. 


The first appeal to folks to sign the 
detachable slip on the cards used, was 
as above stated—‘We can’t have a pic- 
ture without folks in it. We can’t make 
a church without folks in it.” The second 
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A Re-Christening For Prohibition 


By Albert W. Beaven, Rochester, New York 


People like positives, declares Dr. Beaven in this searching 


article in present day law enforcement conditions. 


Declaring the 


eliminating of alcoholic beverages as necessary as at the time the re- 
form was first started he urges that the new attitude of the churches 
be of constructive terms and positive effort. 


dicapped by a poor name. It is an 

unfortunate thing that a cause 
that undertakes to secure so much of 
positive good should be damned into 
existence under a negative name. 

Prohibition as a cause is, as President 
Hoover said in his inaugural address, 
“an experiment noble in purpose” but 
Prohibition as a name accentuates the 
incidental features of a great cause and 
this fact has been used to prevent people 
from seeing as clearly as they should the 
real issues that are at stake in the move- 
ment. 

People dislike negatives. They love 
positives. They resent prohibitions. 
They are enthused by permissions. In 
every enterprise worthy of the name 
there are certain great positive values to 
be achieved. To gain those values, how- 
ever, inevitably there is a certain price 
that has to be paid. But when one sees 
the process as a whole he gladly pays 
the price in order to get the result. 

A man desires good health. If a doc- 
tor tells him that he is suffering from a 
disease which can only be eradicated by 
going to the surgeon’s table and having 
an operation, he gladly pays the price 
of submitting to the pain and the days 
of inaction and counts himself fortunate 
that by such voluntary self-restraint he 
can attain the positive goal of health. 

We were plagued by yellow fever. The 
securing of its control was seen as such 
a positive value that Walter Reed and 
others associated with him voluntarily 
subjected themselves to the danger of 
contagion from that disease in order 
that they might find the way to cure it. 
The same principle operates all through 
life. When we see the larger good, the 
incidental price of self-restriction seems 
not only natural but wise. 

The great argument for the control of 
the liquor traffic is the positive values 
that are to come to society if the con- 
sumption of alcohol by human beings 
can be reduced to a minimum. Alcohol 
is a waster, so we learn. It takes food 
values in grain that could build up men’s 
bodies and transforms that food into a 
product that tears down human strength. 
Tt wastes human efficiency. A person 


P atcanre by is a good cause han- 


who takes it lowers his efficiency as a 
producer and indeed lowers all the 
higher and finer faculties of his being. 
If people would abstain from consuming 
it, the result would undoubtedly be in- 
creased health, increased prosperity, in- 
creased efficiency, increased satisfactions 
in home relationships and a higher plane 
in moral living. In other words, the in- 
centive for reducing the consumption of 
alcoholic liquor lies in the great positive 
advantages to be gained by so doing. 

When we adopted Prohibition we were 
in a most strategic position from which 
to see these positive values. The World 
War threw them into clear perspective. 
We wanted to win the war. To do so 
we had to have food for our soldiers. If 
the grain was used for liquor at home it 
couldn’t be used for food at the front. 
When the question was asked, therefore, 
shall we continue to turn food that is 
needed to help win the war into liquor 
which will tend to make us lose the war, 
few people failed to see the issue and 
most of them said gladly “We will pay 
the price of abstention for the sake of 
the positive good to be gained.” Our 
answer was the curtailment of the manu- 
facture of alcoholic liquors. 

Another thing was clear. Men at home 
couldn’t work as efficiently in the gun 
shops; in camps they couldn’t fight the 
moral diseases which follow an army so 
well if they were consuming liquor, nor 
could the army maintain its control of 
its men if the people around about the 
camps were allowed to enrich themselves 
at the expense of our soldiers by main- 
taining liquor dens and the things that 
went with them. When the question was 
put, Shall we continue the commercial- 
ized liquor traffic or shall we take the 
necessary steps to eliminate it? The an- 
swer was clear because the issues were 
seen. The negative was a normal step 
to attain the positive. We took it. War- 
time Prohibition was our answer. 

But the gains that are possible by cut- 
ting down the consumption of liquor are 
just as real and vital in peace time as in 
war time. This was made just as clear 
to us and the 18th Amendment was our 
answer. Thus we began what is no 
doubt one of the greatest of all adven- 


tures in social advance. An experiment 
with unlimited possibilities for good. Not 
all that we had hoped, however, has been 
achieved. Why? May not one reason be 
found at this point? Our trouble has 
been that we have allowed our attention 
to be diverted from the vast positive good 
to be obtained and focused it on the 
comparatively small negative price to be 
paid to secure that good. We thereby 
get confused and take wrong attitudes 
just as a person does when he is so 
frightened by the thought of the dentist’s 
chair that he ignores entirely the general 
impending break-down of health if the 
pus is not stopped from entering the 
system. We have allowed the spotlight 
to be turned on the dentist’s chair and 
allowed the real good of general health 
to pass into eclipse. We have torn the 
negative from the positive and lost sight 
of the latter. 

The various steps that have led to this 
unfortunate condition have been taken 
in part by the friends of the cause and 
in part by its foes. In my judgment, it 
is altogether unfortunate that the name 
of the experiment should be called “Pro- 
hibition.” That is a negative term. It 
focuses people‘s attention upon the re- 
strictions rather than on the permissions. 
It says “You can’t” rather than playing 
up the splendid things we can have if 
we pay this price of co-operative self- 
restraint. 

This would be an unfortunate thing at 
any time but it is peculiarly so now. 
Today, through educational and other 
processes, people are deeply appreciative 
of the wisdom of a positive rather than 
negative form of expression. Our whole 
educational theory is changed to elim- 
inate the negative. We seek to capture 
the interest and enthusiasm of the child 
in the things that it “can” do, rather 
than stress primarily the things that it 
“can’t” do. The doctrine of self-expres- 
sion in its various forms is another com- 
mentary upon this tendency. 


A negative name has created the maxi- 
mum of opposition also at this time be- 
cause we have been passing through a 
period of reaction from idealism. Dur- 
ing the war we were on the peak of will- 

(Continued on page 820) 








The Anglo-Saxon 
(Continued from page 786) 
on a stare, a kind of a ground-glass stare, that 
picked out one thing and glued on to it. 

I looked to see what it had hold of now— 
and then I began to understand. It was an Arab 
on the bench in front of him, a youngish fellow 
in Egyptian fez and London-tailored tweed and 
altogether the air of the man-about-town in New 
Tunis. But what got me about this fellow, and 
knocked all my old ideas gally-west (and Diplo’s, 
too, I gather) was that this Mohammedan boule- 
vardier was as blond as Abel Diplo himself— 
just as straw-headed—just as gray-eyed. 

I've seen plenty of them since; it’s natural 
enough when you come to think that the Goths 
and Vandals wiped up this coast along with the 
rest of the Roman Empire; but the point was 
I hadn’t then, and Diplo hadn't, either. 

Well, I know as well as anything what was 
going through his poor head, already sick enough 
with that “itching, gnawing, wailing wretched- 
ness,’ and still farther twisted with that poison of 
figs—the despair, the fright, the magicking away 
of the one last barrier to his old dream: ‘‘Here’s 
one of them, and God help me! he isn’t a blacka- 
moor or a demon or hippogriff at all. He’s as 
like me—he’s so like me that if I were to change 
caps with him, there he'd sit an Englishman, and 
here I'd sit—’’ 

I know. I saw him lean over, all of a sudden, 
right across the monkey in the old man’s lap, 
pick the fez from that startled dandy’s pate, and 
cram it squarely and tightly on his own. 

Maynard sat up straight. 

‘That may make trouble.’’ He was watch- 
ing under his eyelids. ‘Or again it may not. 
All according— Wait! Steady! If they'll only 
be amused—"’ 

It was nip and tuck for the minute around the 
cheeky ‘Christian dog’’; even I could see that. 
But it was hilarity that won—hilarity of fig and 
feast. One tittered. Another shook the finger 
of glee at the roumi in a Mohammedan hat. It 
went even farther than that. A youngster hardly 
over fifteen had Diplo up on his two feet like a 
window image and towing away through the 
crowd and into a cave-looking place across the 
court. 

‘Nothing to worry about there,’’ Maynard 
told me (I imagine I must have looked un- 
comfortable). ‘That's one of the sons of the 
house. Going to rig your friend out right, prob- 
ably; that’s all.” 


It was so. Diplo reappeared, prodded and 


shunted out between the benches by the delighted 
son; another Diplo, a gorgeous, silk, soft-slip- 
pered Diplo, hypnotized with queerness and pet- 
rified with drink. Joy broke loose. Hands grab- 
bed at him from all sides. 


The dancer on the 


rostrum (a huge white Algerian Jewess she was) 
caught the spirit of the meeting, turned her bat- 
teries on the roumi, and danced her dance “‘at”’ 
him alone. 

Can you imagine Diplo—chapel and night- 
class Diplo—Diplo, fetched up there, head full 
of boka and that screeling, boom-thumped, split- 
tone heathen tune, silk on his body, hyacinths 
behind his ears, and his two eyes bulging out to 
that mocking invitation? Can you imagine? 

Well, all of a sudden he started for her. 

‘“This,’’ said Maynard, “‘has gone about far 
enough.” 

He caught the back of Diplo’s purple burnous 
just as the crazy fool had got a knee up on the 
rostrum. I don’t know what he said, but I saw 
the look that Diplo gave him back.-. . . Old 
Perce was throwing the monk in the air: ““Yow! 
Yow! Yow!” ... There was nothing violent. 
Not in the least. Diplo made up his lips and spit 
calmly and truly in Maynard's face, that was all. 

Then there was a riot... . Maynard jumped 
on a bench. 

“There!” he _ yelled. 
there! Come fast!”’ 

I got behind him. It was football work. Si 
Mahmud helped us finally, and a worried man he 
looked. I took one good drink of the outside 
air and started after Maynard down the street. 

“Gone this way?’’ I called. 

“Yes, running like an elephant in a tent! Saw 
him just now!” 

Well, we footed along, raising racket enough 
to wake the dead in that graveyard maze. Maze 
it was, too. 

Hunting a needle in a haystack is one thing; 
hunting a man who doesn’t want to be found 
in an Arab town—a man drunk on a fixed idea 
—is another. 

I can’t say how long it was. I only know 
we walked miles, that I had blisters the size of 
quarters on my feet, that I hadn’t eaten in years, 
and that, finally, I resigned. 

“That's enough!”’ said I, pulling up. ‘‘Let 
him go hang!” 

“No!”’ said Maynard. 
dollars I won't.” 

Old Perce had been keeping up with us with 
his ‘‘Gord forgi’ me!’’ every minute of the time. 
Now he put a hand to his head and changed his 
tune. 

‘’Ark, sir! ‘Ark to me now. What course 
from ‘ere would fetch us quickest to the Bab 
Kebir?”’ 

“Bab Kebir? Now what in the name of 
the silly devil—’’ Maynard stopped and started 
to scowl at him. ‘Then he turned his head and 
cocked his ear the other way. ‘‘No,”’ said he, 
“but hark to that!”’ 

There was a row somewhere; something had 


“Out of the door 


“Not for a million 




















What A Choir Guild Does 


For A Church 


By Richard K. Morton 


UNDAY evening services were of- 
ten poorly attended, and the con- 
gregational singing weak and poor. rm 
A choir guild was organized in i 
Phillips Congregational Church, South =f Mil 
Boston, Mass., with good results. A call 
was sent out through all channels avail- 
able, for musical talent. The guild was 
organized, funds were contributed by 
the members and from outside. Soon the 
guild was hiring its own trained pro- 
fessional leader, buying its own music, 
and directing the musical program of 
the church. Through its experience 





ettas, concerts, and other musical en- 
tertainment for the church and neigh- 
borhood. Its members are at the serv- 
ice of the community for all special 
occasions, such as rallies, mass meetings, 
funerals, etc. 


Under the general auspices of the 
guild, a junior choir guild has been 
trained. Both guilds have regular re- 
hearsals. The junior choir guild pro- 
vides a short selection as a prelimi- 
nary in the Sunday morning service. 
The main service of the choir guild is 
Ss to march in a body to the Sunday 
! evening service. Occasionally, instru- 
mental soloists also are engaged. But 
the members of the guild frequently 
provide duets, trios, and quartets for 
special selections. 


This guild has now been organized for 
four years, and has completely revo- 
lutionized the music of the church. It 
has collaborated in community mass 
meetings in other sections and at such 





times as Christmas and Easter. Its 





several young people have been trained 
for higher service in the field of mu- 
sic. Regularly, the guild provides oper- 








members have also several times sung 
over the radio. 





come to life at last in the town of the dead. A 
thump and a groan it sounded, far off... . 

We went down this alley and up that one 
and came to the corner of a lane where there 
was the beginning of a light. The light came 
toward us; the thump and groan grew louder, 
coming, too. Maynard took one look, and then 
he put out his arms and herded us back into our 
alley again. 

“What's it about?’’ I had to ask him. 

“The Aissaois—the Mohammedan Society 
of Jesus. Bound home for their mosque, I guess. 
They’ve been out to a torture party somewhere. 
Get back.”’ 

They were already on us. A line of torches 
swung past the alley mouth, ducking to the roll 
of those narrow drums of theirs and that damned 
chant mixed up of a cough and a curse and a 
groan. I had to peek. I saw them ranked the 
width of the street, shoulders locked, faces jerked 
back in the glare and thrown down to their knees 
again with a perfect surf of their greasy scalp 
locks whipping the air. Stripped to the waist 
they were, and their hides looked green. I saw 
the steel skewers stuck between their ribs and 
through their necks. Ugh! I don’t like them. 

Well, on they rolled, three wild and woolly 
ranks, and behind them a ruck of rooters and 
hangers-on, going through the same motions of 
that hellion rite, coughing and moaning and 
throwing their silly heads. 

It was the old tanker that saw. 
out of that door on the jump. 

“There! There’s my lad! 
S'welp me, I sawr ‘im, Hi did!” 


He was 


Hi sawr ‘im! 


In another wink he had us on the run. At 
the very fag end of the parade, grunting with 
the best of them, cracking his knee joints in tune, 
mouth open, eyes shut, loony as a living loon, 
was Captain Diplo of the Gravesend Bars. 

‘Nail him!’’ That was Maynard. Even 
Maynard—the one of us all who shouldn't have 
—even Maynard forgot to think. 

We nailed him, never doubt. I got him the 
finest of tackles from the rear, burnous and all. 

That was where the bomb went off. I wish 
you could have heard the Mohammedan Society 
of Jesus go up then. And I wish you could have 
felt it come down. The last I felt was a foot in 
my neck. The last I saw was stars. 

The longer I lived in Barbary the less I could 
understand why we weren't all three laid away. 
I thought I was at the time, but I woke up. May- 
nard was over me. Four Zouaves of the patrol 
were over Old Perce across the way. I got up. 
I felt me over. Nothing was gone. 

Maynard said: ‘““Thank God! 
only one.” 

“Who? What?” 

“I’m afraid the old man’s got it.” 

I went over and looked down between the 
soldiers. One look was enough. He'd got a knife 
in the wrong place and come to the end of his 
cruise. 

Not quite enough, though. 
I got on a knee and put my ear down. 
talking too loud. 

“That’s my son. My boy. My name's 
Diplo, too. Hi’m goin’ to ’Ell, but ’e’ll make a 
name o’ that. Honly you got to find ‘im. Pass 


That leaves 


His eyes opened. 
He wasn't 











me a hoath, mate. Find ’im and get ‘im clear 0’ 
‘er. A hoath, mate—”’ 

Perce’s eyes closed again. 
him up, but he was dead. 

““Maynard,”’ said I, ‘“‘where’s the monkey 
gone?” 

“How should I know? Scared cross-eyed over 
the housetops, probably. That's not the question, 
Gore. ‘The question is: where’s the man?”’ 

Every minute of the time was an hour. 

‘There's something; if I could only think!” 
I remembered Maynard saying over and over: 
“My God, if I could only think?’ 

That night | slept. The trouble was that 
Maynard didn’t. He had me out at four, in the 
dark of my hotel. 

“Listen, Gore; what was it the old man said? 
Was it ‘Bab Kebir’? It’s worth a chance. Get into 
your things.”’ 

He took me out in the dark and the cold. He 
walked me miles around that wall, and he walked 
me fast. It was almost dawn when we came to the 
Bab Kebir, and that was the first I knew that Bab 
was Gate. 

Maynard stopped. 
he, “‘here we are.”’ 

““Yes,”’ said I, “‘here we are. Now what?”’ 

He let go. I don’t know what with all his 
“thinking” he had expected to find, but whatever 
his fixed idea was, it let him down now with a 
thud. 

There was a kahwaji there outside the wall: 
we sat down on a bench in front, called for coffee, 
and put our heads in our hands. 

Well, I suppose this story would never have 
been told if I’d kept my head there; that is, if I 
hadn't peeked. Idly, you know, between my fin- 
gers. Then I sat up. I think my hair actually did 
stand on end. 

On my right stood the city wall and the gate, 
the ‘‘vast gate,’ filled with shadow. Before me, 
before the gate, spread a square all powdered with 
white dust. Across the square a row of palm trees 
ran to pick up a road that lay away straight as 
a ruler to the world’s end—a “‘painted road across 
a painted plain” that broke into naked, wrinkled 
hills against the farthest sky. . . . There it stood 
between my fingers, colored to the life in three 
dimensions, the stage scene of Abel Diplo’s dream. 
Even to the camels. . 

Yes, it was all there, gentlemen: even to a 
burnous-bundled Arab snoring in the dust under 
the tree where Diplo had ‘“‘lusted’’ (remember? ) 
to creep and lie and “‘crinkle his toes.” 

“What's wrong?’” Maynard jogged my el- 
bow. ‘‘Here’s the coffee come. Here! ... What 


The soldiers took 


I stopped. ‘“Well,’”’ said 


are you staring at?”’ 
I was staring at that burnous under the tree. 
And before I knew it, there it was on its legs, shak- 


ing out its folds and starting off at a clock-work, 
sleep-walk jog along that desert road, ‘‘painted” 
for certain now in the red of dawn. And what its 
folds had shaken out was following at a hop and 
skip in the dust—a little monkey as black as sin. 

Well, I followed, too; it wasn’t sleep- walking, 
either, it was a sprint. Happy Days was the first 


to know. I must have put a foot on his tail; 
Maynard told me afterward that the little demon 
let out a yell, looped four loops, and went up a 
tree. I didn’t know. I'd got my hand in that 
purple burnous by that and wrapped three times 
around for luck. 

“Diplo!”’ said I. Just like that. 

He turned and he gave me a look. For one 
wild wink I’d thought I’d been fooled. ‘The fel- 
low had a knife slash down one temple and cheek. 

If I'd looked for trouble I was mistaken. He 
stared at me a minute, clapped his eyes shut, 
opened them up again, gave a shiver, and “Gore!” 
he said, and that was all. Great round tears 
squeezed out under his lids. Next thing I knew 
his face was down on my shoulder, and there he 
was, crying like the infant babe. 

“Maynard,” said I “‘get a hack.” 

That’s the story, gentlemen. ‘The thing was 
done and it was finished. Chopped off! I saw 
him three days later on board his ship, the same 
straight British merchant captain that had brought 
her out of the Mersey and would take her back 
again, not a mark for remembrance on him but 
that one knife cut, and on his sleeve a ribbon of 
crepe. 

Yes, he'd done that. The ingrained cove- 
nanting conscience of ‘‘the street where he was 
born” had carried him even to that length of hon- 
oring publicly in death the filthy old, tipsy old 
reprobate he hadn't been willing to confess his 
father, alive. 

About a week after Diplo left for home, I was 
out for a stroll with Bird, my chief (I was glad 
afterward it wasn’t Maynard that day), and we 
were just coming out of the old town through the 
Bab Kebir (and I was feeling kind of funny to see 
the place again in the light of day) when Bird 
called my attention to a wrinkled old henna-haired 
witch of a woman squatted under the nearest palm. 

‘Want to buy a monkey, Gore?”’ he asked me. 

The dame had us in eye, straight off. She fin- 
gered us to come, grinning and jabbering and kick- 
ing her merchandise out into its best light at the 
end of its half-a-line tether. “—IThe merchandise was 
Happy Days. . 

I stopped. 


Who wouldn't? Bird took my 


arm. 
‘Good Lord, man, you don’t want that thing. 
I was only joking.” 

“IT know,’ said I. I told him I didn’t want the 


ape, but that I did have a curiosity to know how 
(Turn to page 800) 
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ook at your church 
through a strangers eyes... 


The affection you feel for an old friend—or for a church in which you 


have worshipped for many years—blinds your eyes to defects. 


Strangers, however, are not so indulgent. They notice the cracks in the 


plaster—and the scarred pathways worn by countless footsteps. 


But old floors are not the only ones that detract from the appearance 
of a church. In recent years, there has been a tendency to disregard a 
principle that goes back to early Christian times. The great builders of 
the Gothic and Renaissance periods knew that no beautiful interior is 
complete without a beautiful floor. Yet in many churches, one walks on 


drab, colorless floors more suited to a factory than a place of worship. 


So look at your church floors through a stranger’s eyes. Then if you 
see an opportunity for improvement, send for our free book, “Facts You 
Should Know About Resilient Floors in Churches.” This book, prepared 
by competent architects, will help you make constructive suggestions— 


will explain how you may have color and character in your floors with- 





out sacrificing quietness and comfort underfoot. Moreover, your sugges- 


B O N D F D tions will be practicable and economical. By utilizing modern resilient 
F 4 © O R S materials, it is possible to have floors worthy of the finest church at 


Bonded Floors are floors of Sealex Linoleum amazingly low cost. Write our Department V, please. 
and Sealex Treadlite Tile, backed by a Guaranty 
Bond issued by the U. S. Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company. Authorized Contractors of Bonded 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. + * *  Generai Office: Kearny, N. J. 


Floors are located in principal cities. 
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God Is In His Temple 


SERVICE OF WORSHIP arranged by Howard H. 
A Pilcher, pastor of the Richfield Baptist Church, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. It has been used several times 
in this church most effectively. 
ORGAN PRELUDE. “Resignation”, Bertini. 
CALL TO WORSHIP. “The Lord is in His Holy Temple; let 
all the Earth keep silence before Him.” 
A MOMENT OF SILENCE, followed by soft music on the 
organ. 


LEADER: “I saw the Lord sitting upon a throne, high and 
lifted up; and His train filled the Temple. Above Him 
stood the seraphim: each one had six wings; with two 
he covered his face; with two he covered his feet; and 
with two he did fly. And one cried unto another, and said, 
Holy, Holy, Holy, is the Lord of Hosts: the whole earth is 
full of His glory”. (Isa. vi: 1-3.) 


CHOIR RESPONSE: “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord of Hosts; 
Holy, Holy, Holy is the Lord of Hosts”. 
(from Gaul: “Holy City”) 

A MOMENT OF SILENCE. 

HYMN: “Holy, Holy, Holy”; (Nicea; Heber). 

INVOCATION and LORD’S PRAYER. ORGAN RESPONSE. 

LEADER: “And the foundations of the thresholds shook at 
the voice of him that cried. Then said I, Woe is me, for 
I am undone; because I am a man of unclean lips, and I 
dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips; for mine 
eyes have seen the king, the Lord of Hosts”. 


PRAYER OF CONFESSION 
“Almighty and most merciful Father; we have erred, and 
strayed from Thy ways like lost sheep. We have followed 
too much the devices and desires of our own hearts. We 
have offended against Thy holy laws. We have left un- 
done those things we ought to have done; And we have 
done those things which we ought not to have done: And 
there is no health in us. But Thou, O Lord, have mercy 
upon us. Spare Thou those, O God, who confess their 
faults. Restore Thou those who are penitent: According 
to Thy promises declared unto mankind in Christ Jesus 
our Lord. And grant, O most merciful Father, for his 
sake, that we may hereafter live a godly, righteous, and 
sober life, To the glory of Thy Holy Name. Amen.” 
(Book of Common Prayer.) 


RESPONSIVE READING. Sel. 23. (Ps. li; Is. lix.) 


LEADER: “Then flew one of the seraphim unto me, having a 
live coal in his hand, which he had taken with the tongs 
from off the altar: and he touched my mouth with it, and 
said, Lo, this hath touched thy lips; and thine iniquity is 
taken away, and thy sin forgiven”. 

“If we confess our sins, He is faithful and righteous 
to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all un- 
righteousness”. 

A MOMENT OF SILENCE. 


LEADER: Then comes dedication. 

“And I heard the voice of the Lord, saying, Whom 
shall I send, and Who will go for us? Then I said, Here 
am I; send me”. 

HYMN SOLO: “It may not be on the mountain’s height” 
(ist stanza, Brown-Rounsefell hymn) 


OFFERTORY: 

Call: “Give unto the Lord the glory due unto His name. 
Bring an offering and come before Him. Worship 
the Lord in the beauty of holiness”. 

Prayer. 

Organ: “Andante Cantabile”, Gear. 


Doxology, as Offering is brought forward. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. Regarding Communion, and Special 


Lenten Prayer Meetings. 
CHILDREN’S STORY. The boy Samuel in the Temple. 
Hymn: “Take My Life and Let It Be”. 
SERMON: GOD IS IN HIS TEMPLE. 
PRAYER. 
COMMUNION SERVICE. 


(Havergal.) 


The Anglo-Saxon 
(Continued from page 798) 


the woman had come by it. Bird put it to her in 
dialect. It was like opening up a dam in spring. 
It seemed to me, waiting patiently, as if she were 
trying to tell the story of her life against the clock, 
scowling and grinning and making a devil of a fuss 
all told. When she'd begun to run down a little, 
Bird shifted to me with a grin of his own. 

“You wanted to know about that monk. 
Well, that monk is a romantic and historic monk 
—a sort of a bread-cast-on-the-waters monk, you 
must understand. It seems that a good many years 
back—well, let’s see; she calls it the ‘starving year,’ 
and that was a while ago—in the ‘starving year,’ 
it seems this same woman, sitting under this same 
tree here, disposed of this same creature for five 
gold duero to a rolling roumi sailor man. She sold 
it, I gather, in a job lot, along with one painted 
flute, one stalk of Gafsa dates, and one male off- 
spring of her sister Aisha-bint-Bkhar—a three- 
year-old kid called Abdallah, with ‘yellow’ hair. 
Now, it seems, very recently, the monk’s come 
back to find her. And now she’s waiting patiently 
for Abdallah to show up. How’s that for a 
romance, offhand? You wanted it, Gore. I should 
think you’d owe the old lady about one sou. Eh?”’ 

I gave her the sou and we went along; and 
that’s the tale, and if it gives you an answer to 
your question, you're welcome to it. 

It seemed as though the Tinsmith had the 
word. 


“After all, I didn’t realize,’’ said he, ‘‘just how 
right I was. How about heredity now, Doctor?” 


The Doctor didn’t answer. After a moment 
the Consul did. 


“‘Heredity?’’ he mused. ‘“Yes—yes—’’ He 
put up a finger and a thumb and opened them 
apart, like a man releasing a feather of thistle- 
down in the wind. ‘‘Yes, heredity about so much. 
About so long—out of life. . . . This man I’ve 
called Diplo was torpedoed off the Galway coast 
on New Year, Seventeen, and went down praying 
God to save his king.” 





MOURN NOT THE DEAD 


Mourn not the dead that in the cool earth lie— 
Dust unto dust— 

The calm sweet earth that mothers all who die 
As all men must; 


Mourn not your captured comrade who must dwell— 
Too strong to strive— 
Each in his steel-bound coffin of a cell, buried alive; 


But rather mourn the apathetic throng— 
The cowed and meek— 
Who see the world’s great anguish and its wrong 
And dare not speak. 
—Ralph Chaplin. 
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CHURCH 
LEADERSHIP 


A Section Filled With Ideas 
For Layworkers, Men 


And Women 


Who Carry The Burden Of The Local Church 


HURCH LEADERSHIP as a quarterly magazine has been discon- 
tinued. Church Leadership as a section of this much larger magazine 
will carry out the ideals and the purposes of lay leadership. The need 
for this type of material is very evident; the cooperation of the ministers 
has been splendid; readers comments have been most friendly; but a 
study of the problems of distribution has convinced the publishers that 
a more effective circulation of ideas can be accomplished in this new plan. 


Church Leadership section will appear quarterly in Church Management, in 
the issues of April, July, October and January. 


Church Leadership subscribers will receive these four big issues. The subscrip- 
tion price will remain the same as for the quarterly, one dollar per year, 
or seventy-five cents when five or more subscriptions are sent in from the 
same church. 


In addition to the articles in this immediate section others of interest to lay- 
men will be found throughout this issue, included Pentecostal Films, 
Competition, A Re-christening for Prohibition, What a Choir Guild 
Does for a Church, and Breaking in the Younger Laymen. 
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Service Projects For Church School 


Adults 


By W. Edward Raffety, Redlands, California 


Here are projects of interest and definite. 


Some are class and school 


centered; some are church centered; some are community centered; 
some are world centered. No class that reads this article can ask, 
“What can we do to make our existence worth while?” 


HE real Christian is under the 

spell of the real Christ. He came 

not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister. He went about doing good. 
His was and is a life of healing and 
helping, of saving and serving. No one 
in need ever met the Master and went 
away empty handed or empty hearted. 
Only the other day I stood amid the 
ruins of old Capernaum looking out on 
the sea which He loved and thought of 
the magnitude of His beneficent min- 
istry; for in Galilee He wrought and 
taught as nowhere else. To those early 
disciples whom He called from those 
very shores, He said, “Follow me and 
I will make you fishers of men.” As 
disciples, come and see, investigate, fol- 
low and receive, study and learn. As 
apostles, go and give, teach and preach, 
help and heal. Freely ye have received, 
freely give. It is more blessed to give 
than to receive. He was a Teacher who 
expected service outcomes. 


As religious educators, poor enough 
disciples of the Great Master, we, too, 
have been humbly saying, all instruc- 
tion, worth the name religious, must is- 
sue in service. We likewise insist on 
genuine worship whose very heart is 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, and 
whose final test is willingness to go the 
whole way in obedience and Christ- 
like love by loving our neighbor as our- 
selves, even if that neighbor be our en- 
emy. The service test of Christ writ- 
ten large in Matthew twenty-five should 
not be forgotten by His followers to- 
day. Service may be a word to juggle 
with, but woe be unto the juggler that 
drops it. It is a key word in all religious 
education programs, the test of tests in 
instruction, worship, organization, ad- 
ministration and supervision. Even fun 
fellowships are finest when recreational 
leaders forget themselves in their joy- 
service for others. 


Meaning of Service-Projects 
Both service and projects are head- 


liners on the religious education front 
page, and ought to be. By service- 





projects for adults in the church school, 
we mean those welfare undertakings 
where the class or department unselfish- 
ly plans some material or spiritual ben- 
efit for some person, institution, or group 
of individuals in need. The spirit of 
Christ, as we well know, is the spirit 
of service. Church school adults may 
express Christian love by the individual 
“good turn daily’; of such we are not 
concerned in this article, but rather 
when a church school group of adults 
collectively as a group sets up a defi- 
nite co-operative project to express their 
combined love and good-will. 

In general service activities of church 
school adults are of four kinds, viz., (1) 
class or school centered, those which 
concern the welfare of class or school, 
(2) church centered, those rendered as 
service to the church of which the school 
is a part, (3) community centered, those 
projects which are for the good of the 
community as a whole or certain groups 
within the neighborhood or community; 
(4) world centered, those which envi- 


A Kindergarten Course 
ca acerear ton 





sion and seek to answer needs lying 
farther out in the field of service. 

It’s the old story, ever new, some- 
body must be on the job of leadership; 
in this case, somebody must keep in 
mind the service aspects of church 
school adult programs. According to 
the commission form of adult church 
school organization, Commission Num- 
ber Four carries this responsibility, the 
director of service-projects being the 
second vice president. This group will 
climb up into the service lookout from 
time to time and spy out the land to 
ascertain welfare needs “at home and 
abroad,” and then report to the class 
or department for concerted action the 
needs which seem most urgent. Keep- 
ing in mind the four kinds of projects, 
it will be well to distribute emphasis in 
order to secure and maintain a variety 
of interests. Some of these undertak- 
ings will be of a transient sort, others 
may require continued effort. Service- 
project-planners need definite informa- 
tion, secured through careful investiga- 
tion, and then considerable ability in 
setting up the chosen project to make 
it successful. Such a planning com- 
mission will find the following service- 
projects suggestive of ones which may 
be worthwhile for their own groups. 
Some require many hours of skilful 
planning, some many dollars for effective 
issue, but all require wisdom and tact 
in presentation and realization. 

In noting all these projects: (1) no 
special order of presentation is followed, 
(2) only brief description is possible, and 
(3) for obvious reasons, names of indi- 
viduals and classes are omitted. 

Rural, village, small town, and city 
groups are concerned. The projects are 
reasonable, and attainable for many an 
adult group. 


Class and School Projects 


A men’s class in a village knew of the 
long illness of one of their members. 
It was springtime. They went as a 
group to his home, ploughed up his gar- 
den plot, cultivated it, and planted it 
completely, furnishing all the seed. This 
they did on one day in the week. They 
later caréd for the garden until their 
friend was well. 

A men’s class listened to the church 
school superintendent who put up to the 
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Open new fields 


and cultivate the old ones with 


FILMO 


Personal Movie Cameras and Projectors 





The Rev. Oscar Polhemus, of the Contoocook (N. H.) M. E. Church, 


taking and showing Filmo movies in conjunction with the teaching 


Modern life requires spiritual aid attuned 
to its changing, progressive temper. 
One of the most effective means of 
stimulating the minds and hearts of pres- 
ent day congregations is motion pictures. 
And Filmo motion pictures accomplish 
this end with superlative ease and free- 
dom from mechanical complexities. 
Filmo uses are legion. Movies can be 
made of picnics, bazaars, pageants, com- 
munity projects, 
summer camps, 
conventions, 
social centers. 
Thesecan beused 


Filmo 57-A Projector. 
Powerful 250 watt direct 
lighting. Silent move- 
ment, Absolutely flicker- 
less. Automatic in opera- 
tion. $198 and up with 
CALTYING Case. 





of a Sunday School class. 


for general entertainment, membership 
drives, or conventions. The church 
visitor can cheer up convalescents and 
shut-ins with movies. Sunday schools 
can use movies in the teaching of the 
Holy Land and other Bible subjects. 


Making movies with Filmo camera 
is simplicity itself. Merely sight through 
the spyglass viewfinder, press the but- 
ton, and ‘‘What you see, you get.” Set 
up and put into operation in but a 
moment, Filmo projector gives theater- 
quality reproduction to the films you 
have taken, whether in a small room or 
in an auditorium. 


See a nearby Filmo dealer for demon- 
stration of a Filmo personal movie 
camera or projector, products of Bell & 
Howell, makers for more than 23 years 
of the professional studio cameras used 
by the major film producers of the world. 


All Filmos use 50 or 100 foot films 


For black and white pictures, Filmo cameras 
use Eastman Safety Film (16 mm.) in the yellow 
box—both regular and panchromatic—ob- 
tainable at — all dealers’ handling 
cameras and supplies. Filmo cameras and 
Filmo projectors are adaptable, under license 
from Eastman Kodak Company, for use of 
Kodacolor film for homie movies in full color. 
Cost of film covers developing and return 
postpaid, within the country where processed, 
ready to show at home or anywhere with 
Filmo projector. 









Look for this sign—the mark 
of Authorized Filmo 
Dealers Everywhere. 


Filmo70-D, "‘Master of all personal 
movie cameras.’ Seven film speeds, 
three-lens turret, variable view- 
finder. $245 and up in Sesamee-locked Mayfair case. 
Other Filmos from $120 up. 


BELL & HOWELL 


Professional Results With Amateur Ease 


Bell & Howell Co., Dept. S, 1828 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois + New York, Hollywood, London (B. & H. Co., Ltd.) Established 1907 


FILMO 
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members the job of the church school 
summer picnic. A vote of approval was 
taken, committees appointed, money 
raised, plans set on foot, and the church 
school had the “best picnic ever.” It 
was a real project and a successful one. 

A young woman’s class of nine mem- 
bers all took leadership training courses 
for two years; from the very beginning 
they planned to offer themselves as vol- 
unteers to the church school superin- 
tendent as leaders of training classes 
for the high school age groups and for 
some of the older young people. Three 
classes were organized and three units 
of training offered the first year, all of 
the young women carrying leadership 
responsibility. 

The purchase by a training class of a 
workers’ library for the church school. 

Men’s class outfitted a church school 
office in the new educational building 
with chairs, desk, filing cabinets, rug, 
secretarial materials, typewriter, mimeo- 
graph, and addressograph. 

Members from a young men’s class 
and a young women’s class organized 
an orchestra for use of the church school 
in several different departments from 
Sunday to Sunday. 

Young men’s class installed a complete 
electric bell system for the church school 
plant. They made a careful study of 
needs, raised the money, and personally 
did the wiring. 

A men’s class in a certain church 
school takes as one of its regular proj- 
ects the Father and Son annual ban- 
quet. In the same church, a women’s 
class conducts annually a Mother and 
Daughter banquet. 

In a church school class was a father 
who died of tuberculosis, leaving the 
mother and five little girls all under 
twelve years of age. The entire family 
was identified with the school. A large 
young women’s class, all working girls, 
at the suggestion of the pastor, became 
Good Samaritans to this needy group. 
The young women met one evening a 
week at some member’s home to sew 
for the mother and children, making all 
the necessary garments. This they did 
before the father died. After his death, 
they “adopted” the family. Each young 
woman gave once a month a tithe of her 
week’s salary. This fund paid for rent, 
food, fuel, medicine, and clothing for the 
mother and her girls. The family was 
moved into a better house in a better 
neighborhood, and given not only bare 
necessities but many a happy little lux- 
ury. 

A young men’s and young women’s 
class jointly sponsor a new branch mis- 
sion church school, furnishing all offi- 
cers and teachers, and all literature, and 
other supplies. At certain times they 


do house to house visiting near the mis- 
sion. 
A women’s class placed drinking foun- 


Youth As Junior Ushers 


By William J. Hart 


eleven hundred members is well 

organized. The effectiveness of 

its operations in the community 
depends on the thoroughness and flexi- 
bility of its organizations. The First 
Methodist. Episcopal Church of Rome, 
New York, is among the largest of any 
denomination in all Northern New York. 
Its long-sustained prosperity, however, 
comes as a result of continuous effort 
to serve its constituency, and to enlist 
the services of as many people as pos- 
sible. The cooperation between its pas- 
tors and the congregation has been re- 
markable through a long period. 

It was a pioneer in organizing the 
Ushers’ Society for social purposes, in 
addition to the performance of its ex- 
pected tasks. But two years ago the 
pastor, Rev. O’Dale King, conceived the 
idea of organizing the older boys, mostly 
of high school age, as a Junior Ushers’ 
Society. This immediately appealed to 
the lads. They were somewhat proud of 
doing about the same things in the 
church services as their dads had long 
been accustomed to do. The organiza- 
tion has about thirty boys. 

Once a month they meet for instruc- 
tion in their duties, to review their work, 
to make suggestions, and also to have 
a social time. The pastor is with them 
on these evenings. They serve as ush- 


N eever hun a church of over 


ers at the Sunday evening services— 
showing people to their seats, and also, 
of course, taking the offering. Then 
they are ready to serve in any other 
way. The names of their organization 
and their officers appear on the weekly 
bulletin of the church, and immediately 
under those of the Ushers’ Society. They 
are gratified with this recognition; and 
their parents also are pleased. 

An Armistice Memorial Service was 
conducted entirely by these young peo- 
ple on Armistice Sunday, 1929, in the 
evening. The big building was packed 
for the occasion. The lads conducted 
the entire service, apart from the musi- 
cal features, and had with them their 
own drummer and bugler. Programs 
were prepared and provided by them. 
The preparation and delivery of the 
brief addresses were splendid training 
for them. The addresses were excellent. 

The advantages to the young men 
themselves are many. They are doing 
something which gives them pleasure, 
and their duties help to hold them to 
the church. Not only is a mental train- 
ing being acquired, but habits of serv- 
ice are also being inculcated. On the 
other hand, the church itself is inspired 
by seeing these boys at their post, and 
the church of the future will have a 
body of well-trained men as one of the 
fruitful results. 





tains in all halls of the new educational 
building. 

A training class, composed of both 
men and women, provided the begin- 
ners and primary departments of the 
church school with sand tables and 
other handwork tables and devices. 

A large prosperous men’s class, taught 
by the pastor, bought, for their teacher, 
an automobile, and provide twenty-five 
dollars a month for its upkeep. 

A men’s class excavated a large space 
under the church building and there 
constructed with their own hands a 
beautiful class room. The class paid for 
all building materials and all equipment. 

A rural church school group harvested 
a crop of wheat for one of the members 
who was ill at harvest time. 

In another rural section, a men’s class 
gathered and cribbed thirty acres of 
corn, for one of their members, who had 
met with an accident. On this project 
they worked between five o’clock and 
dark each evening until the job was 
done. 

In a farming community a men’s class 
went to the home of a class member 
who was ill and plowed and planted his 
corn field for him. 

A mixed adult class decorated and 
completely furnished its own class room 
in the new church school building, buy- 


ing rugs, chairs, tables, desk and piano. 

A small class of women presented to 
the school two beautiful flags, putting 
on at the time of presentation a brief, 
but impressive, dramatization of the 
meaning of the U. S. flag and also the 
Christian flag. 

A class of young men installed a mov- 
ing picture booth and machine in the 
social hall of the church school, doing 
the work and providing the funds. 

A men’s class met evenings at the 
church, made and put up blackboards 
in every class room in a large church 
school. 

A young women’s class furnished the 
money and a young men’s class did the 
work wiring and installing electric fix- 
tures in a new village church school 
plant. 

One hundred American Revised Bibles 
and one hundred good hymn books were 
purchased by an adult department for 
its worship and class room periods. This 
they did after making a comparative 
study of different versions of the Bible, 
also different kinds of hymn books. 

A church school workers’ conference 
group, after a careful survey of the 
school’s needs, bought sets of Kent- 
Madsen’s maps of Bible lands for all 
class rooms. 

A large men’s class joined with a large 
women’s class in one church school and 
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purchased a beautiful piece of land for 
@ permanent church school camp site. 
Now year by year their project nears 
completion as these fine church school 
groups equip the grounds, and manage 
camping periods for various age groups 
in the school. 


A men’s class, at the suggestion of the 
church school director of records, met 
evenings at the church school building, 
made and placed servidors for each class 
room. 


A class of women completely furnished 
a nursery room and an adjoining moth- 
er’s room in a new educational building. 


In a certain church no one seemed 
willing to start a cradle roll department. 
The superintendent finally put it up to a 
fine class of young women who made the 
project a matter of careful study for 
several weeks and then, as a class, they 
organized, and now they operate a very 
successful cradle roll department. A 
class of women likewise sponsored a 
home department for the same school. 


A men’s class conduct a shop-Bible- 
study class at noon on each Thursday in 
a local industrial plant. 


A very successful mother’s meeting is 
held on one Wednesday afternoon each 
month for all mothers having children 
under twelve years of age in the church 
school. A women’s class is in charge. 


A young men’s class has organized an 
extension department of its own class, 
enrolling mainly railroad and street car 
operatives unable to be present on Sun- 
day. 

A men’s class conducts in a church 
gymnasium during the winter months 
até noon, for five days a week, a men’s 
Happy Half Hour, with stunts, one act 
plays, sings, pictures, snappy talks, and 
games,—all for the men of the church 
school and their friends. 


The men’s classes of six village 
churches, for six autumn and winter 
months, conduct each Thursday night 
a Feed and Fun Forum. Timely topics 
are discussed by wide awake leaders, 
with a “free-for-all.” 


A class of six young women, known as 
E. C. (Emergency Crew) class, pledged 
themselves to be ready to substitute as 
teachers in the church school. 


Church Centered Projects 


A men’s class has full charge of the 
church’s weekly bulletins distributed at 
the morning service of worship. In an- 


(Continued on next page) 


Where Is The Church Library? 
A Query And The Answer 


the Sunday school library which I 

patronized as a boy. It consisted 

of an enclosed book case which 
locked with a key. In this case there 
were one hundred and fifty, possibly 
more, books of the Pansy, Little Women 
and Horatio Alger books for boys and 
girls and a set of the seventy-five cent 
edition of E. P. Poe for the fathers and 
mothers. The books were distributed at 
the close of Sunday school by the li- 
brarian and we were permitted to keep 
one until the Sunday following. The 
funds for purchasing were small. Few 
books were added to the list and covers 
were apt to be badly worn. They were 
never rebound. 


I HAVE a very vivid recollection of 





Yet, don’t think for a minute that 
library was not worth while. It gave me 
entertainment and information. Many 
hours were spent by the kerosene light 
of the home reading the exciting adven- 
tures which met the good adventurer 
who went out into a hard world to earn 
his living. And when boys’ books failed 
I have more than once wept over the 
fickleness of love as shown in the books 
of E. P. Roe. 

The coming of the community library 
doomed the church book shelves. The 
church could not compete with the 
larger enterprise. More sophisticated 
books appeared on the shelves of the 
community library and young America 
soon found itself shunning with delib- 
erate planning the old Sunday school 
library. Somehow or other I have an 
idea that that old book shelf may still 
be found in my boyhood church and 
most of the books will be intact. I 
would like to have a day to visit it in 
search. 

It was largely to learn what had be- 
come of these old libraries that I pub- 
lished the questionnaire several months 
ago in Church Management. Replies to 
this inquiry have shown that a new 
church library is being created. It is 
planned for quite a different purpose. 
After studying the replies returned to 
this office I can clearly see that some 
sort of church library is almost a neces- 
sity for the intelligence of the church. 

Take just one field—religious educa- 
tion. This is a day of emphasis in that 
field. You can go into any community 
library in the country, outside of the first 
dozen cities, and you will not find a com- 


plete list of the best volumes on this 
subject. Of course I know there are 
exceptions to this statement. But there 
are also exceptions when you take the 
first twelve cities. I have been in li- 
braries of such cities and have found 
libraries with very meager information 
on this subject. Source books of a dozen 
years ago are available but few of the 
later books. 

Religious education is the task of the 
church. The success of its school de- 
pends upon informed workers. Unless 
it expects its workers to provide their 
own books it must either encourage the 
local community library to keep up to 
date or invest in its own library. Sup- 
pose the church decides to buy one 
dozen books on religious education to 
begin with and then buys one recom- 
mended book each month. Soon it will 
possess a working library which should 
be helpful to all its workers. 

Closely allied with education books 
are the volumes dealing with missions 
and missionary methods. The number 
of worth while volumes on this subject 
is amazing. The same practice might be 
imitated here. Buy one dozen recom- 
mended books to start with. Then buy 
an additional book each month. . The 
missionary society might be interested 
in making this work one of its special 
projects. It will pay for the society and 
the church. Successful missionary en- 
terprises depend upon information. The 
missions library will provide the back 
ground for the education. 

And then don’t forget that there are 
books on the technical phases of church 
administration. The man who is elected 
or appointed to direct the every member 
canvass needs information, at once. He 
should know what the best practices are 
in the solicitation and collection of 
funds. Unless he is very closely in touch 
with church movements he will not even 
know where such books may be secured. 
The church reference library should have 
such information for him. So with trus- 
tees, ushers, and other church officers. 
Volumes which help them with their 
tasks help with the efficiency of the 
church. 

I have assumed that more or less of 
the general religious books, such as The 
Man Nobody Knows, A Preface to Mor- 
als, Mother India, and similar titles, will 
be found in the community library. This 
assumption is not always justified. Many 
times a minister mentions a book in his 
sermon which his hearers would like to 
read. If he could assure them that the 
volume was in the church library it 
would surely be in demand. The church 
loses an educational opportunity right 
here. 

And then, last of all, there are preach- 
ers’ books. That is an old story for 
Church Management. We have advo- 
cated for some time that the quickest 
way to get better preaching is to help 
the minister secure good books. If the 
church library has a fund for securing 
the books mentioned in this article it 
will relieve the minister’s purse so that 
he can invest in reference volumes which 
are essential for his own work. 
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REACH THEM 
THROUGH 
THEIR EYES! 


PICTORIAL expression is 
the most eloquent form of 
thought conveyance. Interest 
is quickly stimulated by 
visual depiction of a subject 
and the message easily re- 
ceived and indelibly im- 
pressed. 


+ + + 


Alert clergyman have found 
the motion picture a readily 
adaptable asset in the educa- 
tional and social work of 
their churches. Careful selec- 
tion of instructive and enter- 
taining subjects has been 
found to swell the congrega- 
tions appreciably. Particular- 
ly significant is the large 
number of young folks no- 
ticeable in the increased at- 
tendance. 


PY > a 
The Acme Portable Pro- 


jector is ideal for this work. 
It is light in weight and by 
comparison stronger and 
safer than any other portable 
projector. It can be plugged 
into any socket and easily 
set up for operation. The ex- 
clusive Gold Glass Shutter, 
built in to show “still” pic- 
tures, permits the stopping 
of the film when driving 
home a point, without danger 
of fire. 


e + a 


Let us demonstrate to you 
with a typical safety film, 
how the Acme Portable Pro- 
jector can help you in your 
safety work. 


Write for booklet number F-7 


2 + . * 


Acme Division 


International Projector Corporation 
90 Gold St., New York City 








A Well Organized Picnic 


E following outline of the annual 
picnic arrangements for the Pilgrim 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, St. 
Louis, seems to offer an unusually 

complete organization. We commend it 
and pass it on to other churches now 
planning summer outings. 

Every child attending the Sunday School is 
entitled to one ticket. The tickets are 15c. 
This ticket can be bought at the Sunday School 
on the morning of the picnic at the Library. 
These tickets are only for the children of the 
Sunday School. The Ticket Committee: Misses 
Clara Jaeger, Adelaide Henkel, Anna Grimm, 
and Mrs. Harry Stolte. 

Meals 

The Ladies’ Aid will serve lunch at noon from 
11:30 to 1:00 o’clock, and supper from 4:00 
o'clock on. The price of the meals will be 50c 
for adults and 25c for children. 

Cakes Wanted. The ladies of the congrega- 
tion are kindly asked to donate one sweet cake. 
This cake is to be brought to the stand on pic- 
nic day, either in the morning or afternoon. 

Public Games 

There will be three public games throughout 
the day. The one will be under the super- 
vision of Pilgrim Sunday School, with Mr. John 
Schulze as chairman. The other will be a 
Horse Shoe Game, under the supervision of the 
Pilgrim Athletic Association. The Berea Sun- 
day School will take charge of the Knock-Me- 
Down Game, with Mr. Chas. Harilson serving 
as chairman. 

Indoor Baseball for Men 

At 6:00 P. M. an indoor baseball game will 
be played by the men, the Fats vs. Leans, with 
Mr. Paul Lischer acting as chairman of the 
arrangements. 

Games for the Sunday School 

The bugle alarm will be given at the beginning 
of each set of games. 

11:00 A. M.—Indoor Baseball Games for Juniors, 
Seniors, and Bible Classes: 

1. Juniors, in charge of Mr. Harry Schwartz 

and Perry Kettler. 

2. Seniors, in charge of Mr. Frank Bruewer 

and Clifford Denner. 

3. Bible Classes, in charge of Mr. 

Dandes and Eben Hoffman, Jr. 


Ray 


12:45 P. M—Games for Girls: 
1. Juniors: Potato Race. 
2. Seniors (under 12): Pie Eating Contest. 
3. Confirmation Class and Seniors over 12: 

Ring Throwing. 

0 P. M.—Games for Berea Sunday School. 

5 

1 


1:3 
2:15 P. M.—Games for Boys: 
. Juniors: 
a. Hoop Race. b. 75-Yard Dash. c. Pea- 
nut Race. 
2. Seniors: 


a. Nail Driving Contest. b. Broad Jump, 
Running. c 100-Yard Dash. 
3:15 P. M.—Bible Class Games: 
1. Luther and Junior Bible Class, Boys: 
a. 100-Yard Dash. b. Hop-Step-Jump. 

2. Senior Bible Class, Boys: 

a. Standing Broad Jump. 
Dash. 
4:00 P. M.—Games for Girls: 

1. Juniors: Bean Bag Throw. 

2. Seniors (under 12): Clothespin Drop. 

3. Confirmation and Seniors over 12: Bowl- 

ing Game. 

4. Bible Classes: 
4:30 P. M.—Game for Primary Department. 
5:00 P. M.—Sunday School Teachers’ Game. 
6:00 P. M.—Indoor Baseball Game for Men: 

Fats (175 lbs. and over) vs. Leans (below 

175 Ibs.). 

Committees for Picnic 
Program Director. 
Refreshment. 

Music. 

Parade. 

Decorating Committee. 
Games for Boys. 
Games for Girls. 
Games for Teachers. 
Games for Ladies’ Aid. 
10. Printing and Badges. 
11. Flags. 

12. Prizes. 

13. Fish Pond: 

a. Buyers. 

b. Selling. 

c. Ticket Selling. 

14. Stand. 

15. First Aid. 

16. Clean-Up Squad. 
17. Games for Men. 

18. Welcome Committee. 


b. 100-Yard 


Traveler’s Game. 


WH TMH Peper 





(Continued from page 805) 


other church a class publishes a monthly 
journal for the church. 


A young men’s class supplies ushers for 
the Sunday church services. A young 
women’s class renders similar help at 
another church. 


A class of young women enrolled in a 
special institute of intensive training in 
church vacation school methods; then 
put on a school for their church and 
community. 


A young men’s class and a young wom- 
en’s class jointly furnished singers for 
a church choir during the summer 
months. 


A series of church prayer meetings 
for six months were led by members 
of a men’s and a women’s church school 
class, serving alternately. 


A women’s class furnished the church 
pulpit every Sunday with flowers. 

The entire boys’ work of a large church 
is sponsored by a men’s group who care 
for the Friendly Indians, Pioneers, and 
Comrades. 


Other projects which church school 
adults have sponsored are: 


The construction of a church athletic 
field, with tennis courts, horseshoe and 
quoits grounds, volley and handball 
courts. 

A day nursery in a down town church 
and a Sunday nursery during the morn- 
ing worship. 

Twilight singing, during summer 
months, to aged members of the church 
who are shut-ins. 

Support of an aged couple at an Old 
Folks’ Home. 

Direction of gymnasium classes for 
children and young people. 

Painting of a village church building. 

Removal of ugly painted windows and 
replacement with beautiful art glass. 

New cement walks for the church 
lawn. 

Purchase of new pulpit furniture and 
new communion service. 

Electric service boards for the outside 
of the church building, and new cork 
bulletin boards for the inside. 

Janitor service for church buildings 
and grounds, furnishing fuel and lights. 

Biblical dramas three times a year for 
the evening church hour. 


Saturday night visitation of principal 
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hotels, leaving printed invitations to 
Sunday church events. 


A set of chimes in the church tower 
with a permanent fund for their opera- 
tion. 

Making and landscaping of a new 
church lawn with planting of trees, 
shrubs, and flowers. 

Transportation of the aged to the 
church on Old Folks’ Sunday. 

Purchase of a wheel chair for aged 
member and frequent pushing of same 
to church building. 


Community Centered Projects 


Listed without comment or even fuller 
description, some by men’s, others by 
women’s church school classes, and some 
by mixed adult groups: 

The set up and successful taking of 
a religious census of the entire com- 
munity. 

Week’s outing at a fresh air summer 
camp for boys and girls. 

Community Boy Scouts troup spon- 
sored. 

A Big Brothers’ Association, fellow- 
shiping with delinquent boys. 

A Big Sisters’ Group to help girl de- 
linquents from the Juvenile Court. 

Mowing the yards of aged folks not 
able to secure and pay for such help. 

Sawing and cutting winter wood for 
an aged couple. 

Taking auto loads of tired mothers 
with babies from tenement sections to 
the parks and open country. 

Sewing for expectant mother in pov- 
erty, later nursing, housework, physi- 
cian’s and grocer’s bills. 

Furnishing milk fund for underprivi- 
leged children. 

A gospel team, evangelistic band, con- 
ducting meetings in mission districts. 

A missionary deputation band of min- 
ute men visiting churches and church 
schools of an entire county. 

Salary paid of a settlement head- 
worker with men and boys. 

Full charge of girls’ clubs and classes 
at a social settlement three nights a 
week and Saturday afternoons. 

A community sing, with salaried leader, 
hall rental, and books purchased. 

A high grade lecture course for the 
entire village. 

A tent Chautauqua sponsored for a 
small town. 

A city associated charities provided 
with regular friendly visitors. 

Co-operation in a community Y. M. 
C. A. building project. 

Complete charge of a community chest 
in a city of 100,000 population. 

Full support, through a welfare union, 
of an indigent family. 

Collecting and bundling of old papers 
and magazines and old clothes for Good 
Will Industries, and the Salvation Army. 

Assisting Y. W. C. A. conduct a sum- 
mer camp for very poor children. 





THE IDEAL 


FOLDING CHAIR 


Quiet in Operation and in Use is an 
Element of Value in any Folding Chair! 





CLARIN CHAIRS are made of steel 
(excepting seat and rubber floor con- 
tacts) and will not mar the finest floor 
nor damage the most delicate floor 


covering. 





Let us send a sample 
for comparison—‘See 
the difference and feel 
‘“ ~—s the reason.” 
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CLARIN MANUFACTURING CO. 


4640 W. Harrison Street, Chicago, Illinois 





The Way Of The Friendly 
Hearts 
A Service of Worship 


People’s Organization in the Euclid 

Avenue Baptist Church, Cleveland, 

Ohio, known as “The Four Square 
Club.” It is easily adaptable to other 
young people’s organizations. 


Tex service is used by a Young 


Processional—Joy to the World 
“Let the Words of My Mouth” 
Hymn—‘Love Divine” 


Leader: “I am come that they might 
have life and that they might have it 
more abundantly.” “These things have I 
spoken unto you that my joy might re- 
main in you and that your joy might 
be full. This is my commandment that 
ye love one another as I have loved you. 
Greater love hath no man than this that 
a man lay down his life for his friends. 
Ye are my friends if ye do whatsoever 
I command you. Henceforth I call you 
not servants but I have called you 
friends.” 


“The Way of Friendly hearts is a 
holy way and they who travel it must 
walk with reverent feet. If you would 
find its treasures and know its blessed- 


ness you must journey with reverence— 

reverence for yourself and reverence for 

the personality of others.” 

Self reverence, self knowledge, self con- 
trol, 

These three alone lead life to sovereign 
power; 

This above all, to thine own self be true 

And it shall follow as the night the day 

Thou canst not then be false to any man. 


Response— 

I have to live with myself and so 

I want to be fit for myself to know. 

I want to be able as days go by 

Always to look myself straight in the eye. 


I don’t want to stand with the setting 
sun 

And hate myself for the things I’ve done, 

I don’t want to keep on a closet shelf 

A lot of secrets about myself 

And fool myself as I come and go 

Into thinking that nobody else will know 

The kind of a boy I really am, 

I don’t want to dress myself up in sham. 

I want to go out with my head erect, 

I want to deserve all men’s respect 

But here in the struggle for fame and 
pelf 
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WHAT PRICE 
BULLETIN? 


EADQUARTERS offers church bul- 

letins at a wide range of prices. 
Handsome, sturdy, interior lighted models 
carefully selected to give big value. You 
make your selection from a big variety. 
Whether it’s the Kyle model at $59.00 or 
model 150 at $150.00, you get real satis- 
faction and service. Visitors to Chicago 
are invited to inspect an attractive, lighted 
display of all leading bulletins. Send for 
information on the complete line now. 
The coupon below is for your convenience. 








THE ARISTOCRAT(with standards ) 


Electric lighted. Size, 42 x 75 x 5 inches deep. 
Choice of four finishes—forest green, silver gray, 
natural oak, or black . . . black or white inner 
$19.00 with order secures immediate 
shipment. Balance $10.00 per month for five 
months. Handsome, ornamental standards, com- 
plete set of lettering, name of church and pastor 
in panel above door, book of epigrams, etc., in- 
cluded. Price, $69.00. Delivery extra. 


sign section. 





4, THe PitcrRiM Press 


“Church Bulletin Headquarters” 
418 So. Market St., Chicago, Ill. 





Gentlemen: 


Please mail to me at once full particulars with 
prices and terms on your complete line of church 
bulletin boards. (Direct orders accompanied by 
cash, or down payment of Model shown on this 
page, given prompt and critical attention). 








Mounting post cards in albums for 
missionary workers among the Oklahoma 
Indians. 


Assisting children’s librarian at the 
local library with her story telling groups 
on Saturday mornings. 


I want to be able to like myself, 

I don’t want to look at myself and know 

That I’m bluster and bluff and empty 
show. 


I never can hide myself from me, 

I see what others may never see, 

I know what others may never know, 
I never can fool myself and so 
Whatever happens I want to be 
Self-respecting and conscience free. 


Choir— 


Gracious Spirit, dwell with me; 

I myself would gracious be; 

And with words that help and heal, 
Would thy life in mine reveal; 

And with actions bold and meek, 
Would for Christ my Saviour speak. 


Leader: Today we who would learn to 
travel the road of friendly hearts pause 
to take counsel together that we may be 
sure of our guideposts. For guideposts 
have always stood as symbols of progress, 
pointing the way and giving to travellers 
along the road the very best they have to 
give—information and encouragement to 
pursue their journey. 


The Guidepost of togetherness where 
we cease to be solitary travellers and to- 
gether become a goodly company. 

No person is the whole of himself, 
His friends are the rest of him. 


Response: “Human relationships are the 
most wonderful material God has put 
into our hands. The most necessary and 
indispensable quality in these relation- 
ships is faith in other people. We believe 
that man is made in the image of God 
and that there is no other way of think- 
ing His thoughts after Him than by see- 
ing Him in our fellowmen. The eye of 
faith sees qualities that cannot be seen 
apart from faith. The more of this crea- 
tive faith we have the more kinds of 
people can we understand. 


Choir— 


Blest be the tie that binds 

Our hearts in Christian love; 
The fellowship of kindred minds 
Is like to that above. 


THE GUIDEPOST OF SINCERITY 


Leader— 

“Sincerity is the best foundation upon 
which to build the structure of your life. 
For sincerity is the utterance of the 
truth not only by one’s lips, but also in 
one’s whole being.” 


Response— 

“True worth is in being not seeming, 
In doing each day that goes by 

Some little good not in the dreaming 
Of great things to do by and by; 

For whatever men say in blindness 

In spite of the fancies of youth, 
There’s nothing so kingly as kindness 
And nothing so royal as truth.” 


Leader— 


“Happy is the girl and boy 

Who follows the voice within his heart, 

Who stands sincerely for all things 
good, 

Who stoops not to disloyal thought, 


But delights in the purposes of God 

And thinks on them alone both day 
and night; 

For he is like a tender tree planted be- 
side a river, 

Which buds and blossoms when the sea- 
sons come, 

Whose leaves turn upward, reaching out 

And all he does shall live.” 


Choir— 


Truthful Spirit, dwell with me; 

I, myself, would truthful be; 

And with wisdom kind and clear 
Let thy life in mine reveal; 

And with actions brotherly, 

Speak my Lord’s sincerity. 


GUIDEPOST OF LOYALTY 


Leader— 


“If there be no loyalty there can be 
no friendship. Sometimes we misunder- 
stand the real meaning of loyalty and 
think of it simply as the act of standing 
up for our friends when they are being 
criticized, but it is much bigger than 
that. It is the foundation stone of real 
love. Loyalty always demands heroism. 
Sometimes it takes more force of char- 
acter to be loyal to friends than to do 
a great deed.” 


Response— 

“Teach us to know what loyalty demands, 

Service and love and willing hearts and 
hands: 

Help us to face in life each trial and 
test, 

From thee gain strength to find and 
give the best.” 


Choir— 

Just as I am, young, strong and free, 
To be the best that I can be 

For truth and righteousness and thee, 
Lord of my life, I come, I come. 


GUIDEPOST OF SERVICE 


Leader— 


“Love is the joy of service so deep that 
self is forgotten.” 


Response— 

“And who shall live in palaces of gold? 

And who shall climb thy mighty peaks? 

Who stately walks with purpose true 

And speaks kind words from out a lov- 
ing heart; 

Who serves with gladness and with per- 
fect trust, 

Shall live with Thee in palaces of gold.” 


Choir— 


O Master, let me walk with thee 

In lowly paths of service free; 

Tell me thy secret; help me bear 
The strain of toil, the fret of care. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF THE 
TRAVELER 

Leader— 
At each succeeding guidepost the road of 
friendy hearts grows wider and wider. 
I have so many friends—each one fulfills 
Just what God wills, 
For He, through them, His best in me 

instills. 


Response— 

“The world seems full of goodness and 
beauty because it is full of friends. 
Those are red letter days in our lives 
when we meet people who thrill us like 
a fine poem, people whose handshake is 
brimful of unspoken sympathy, and 
whose sweet, rich natures impart to our 
eager, impatient spirits a wonderful 
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restfulness which in its essence is di- 
vine. The perplexities, irritations, and 
worries that have absorbed us pass like 
unpleasant dreams, and we wake to see 
with new eyes and hear with new ears 
the beauty and harmony of God’s real 
world. The solemn nothings that thrill 
our everyday life blossom suddenly into 
bright possibilities. 

“While such friends are near us our 
spirits are touched and the glory of life 
is revealed to us. We lift our heads and 
face the light. Then it is that we are 
able to say with all our hearts: 

“God’s in His heaven, 
All’s right with the world.” 


Hymn—Forward Through the Ages. 


Leader— 

For love is life, and they who do not 
love 

Are not alive. But every soul that loves, 

Lives in the heart of God and hears 
Him speak. 


A new commandment give I unto you 
that ye love one another even as I have 
loved you. Beloved, let us love one an- 
other for love is of God. God is love 
and he that dwelleth in love of friendly 
hearts is to come to know the Master 
Friend who said of Himself—‘I am the 
Way.” 


Every boy and girl has a living guide 

From the vale to the mountain crest 

And the unseen friend who walks be- 
side 

Is the way and the end of the quest. 


Prayer in Unison— 

O Thou great Friend of all the world, 
we would walk the way of friendly hearts 
with Thee. Teach us Thy way of lov- 
‘ng, for we can be true and loyal friends 
only as we learn of Thee. Make us to 
know that the glory of love is to give, 
not to gain. Grant us the grace of 
love that serves and counts no cost. Give 
us love unshadowed and unmarred by 
stain of self. Touch Thou our eyes that 
we may see the loveliness beneath the 
unlovely, the beauty beneath the un- 
beautiful. Make pure our hearts that 
those who love may be the stronger, 
truer, finer for our friendship. Shine 
vhrough our lives that every friend of 
ours may find it best to be a friend 
of Thine. Love us, our Father, and 
love through us in the name of the 
Master Friend in whose footsteps we 
would follow. Amen. 


Leader— 
The Lord bless us and keep us, 
The Lord make his face to shine upon 


us, 

The Lord lift up his countenance upon 
us 

And give us peace. 


Choir—“‘Nearer, My God, to Thee.” 





These old fellows have 
Their ingratitude in them hereditary; 
Their blood is caked, ’tis cold, it seldom 
flows; 
’Tis lack of kindly warmth, they are not 
kind, : 
And nature, as it grows toward earth, 
Is fashion’d for the journey—dull and 
heavy. 
—Shakespeare. 
+. * * 
Ambition is like love, impatient, 
Both of delays and rivals. 
—Denham. 
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Church Leadership wants ideas which have helped church leaders, for this department. Ideas 
may be concerned with women’s organizations, men’s organizations or the administrative work of the 


church. One dollar will be paid for each one us 








ANNIVERSARY OFFERING 


The 70th anniversary of St. John’s 
Lutheran Church, of Madrid, Iowa, was 
made occasion for a grand jubilee. in- 
vitations were sent out to all confirm- 
ants, members, and former members to 
come back home and rejoice. Sunday 
was given over for the confirmation Re- 
union. With these letters of invitation, 
the enclosed envelope was sent out for 
the anniversary offering. Its success 
broke all records here and the sum of 
$7,345 was raised in this free-will way, 
giving evidence of the warm place held 
in the hearts of her children by the 
church of their childhood. The poem 
was as follows:— 


SEVENTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY OFFERING 
ST. JOHN’S 
Evangelical Lutheran Congregation 
Madrid, Iowa 
CARL O. NELSON, Pastor 
Sunday, October 20th, 1929 


St. John’s Birthday is not far away 

And we are sure, you love that day. 

If you are young or you are old, 

And you belong to St. John’s fold, 

Will you be willing on that date 

To help us rightly celebrate 

This 70th Birthday with a gift 

That will assure St. John’s a lift? 

$5.00 in silver, greenbacks or gold, 

Towards expenses and debt upon our 
church; 

Surely, you will not leave us in the 
lurch! 

Some cannot well $5.00 afford, 

Other could easily say $50.00, Lord. 

Those blest with more enclose a sum 

To cover shortage of the other one. 

This envelope October 20th bring or 
send, 

On $5.00 more or less, we'll depend. 


EY Sr, a od a-e «08S oh ee eR Re Ree Reels 


IT’S A FREE-WILL OFFERING. DO 
YOUR BEST! 
(Seventieth Anniversary, October 18-20) 
WELCOME HOME! 


Carl O. Nelson, 
Madrid, Iowa 





Anniversary Cake 


In celebrating the fifth anniversary 
of the dedication of our church a large 
angel food cake was baked by five women 
of our church. The first layer of the 
cake was two feet in diameter, the sec- 
ond, one and one-half feet, and the 
third, nine inches. The ingredients of 
this cake consisted of 144 eggs, ten 
pounds of granulated sugar, enough 
flour to bake twelve angel food cakes, 
ten boxes of powdered sugar and three 
bottles of cream. Each class of the 
Sunday School purchased a part of these 
ingredients an devery member of the 
school brought a fresh egg as their part 
for the birthday cake. Here is where 
the interest and enthusiasm of every 
member of the school was aroused and 
cooperation secured. The attendance at 
Sunday School was the largest in the 
history of the church. This fine cake 


was served at the evening luncheon in 
the church dining room. The yolks of 
the 144 eggs the women used in making 
noodles for a dinner the following week. 
So novel was this idea that accounts 
were given in the Chicago Daily News 
and the Chicago Tribune. 

A. P. Johnson, 

Deerfield, Illinois. 





A SUNDAY SCHOOL CORN FESTIVAL 


When a custom survives fifty years of 
continuous existence, people come to 
speak of it with fondness. It wins a 
place in church or community life—or 
perhaps in both. This is true of the corn 
festival held at Adams, New York, in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. No one 
knows just who first suggested it; but 
after it had been running for about fif- 
teen years a pastor wrote in some rec- 
ords: “This seems to be something of 
promise.” At all events, the custom was 
cultivated; and in October, 1928, the 
fifty-first annual Corn Festival was con- 
ducted by the Sunday school. This time 
it also became a part of the observance 
of the church centennial. 

The menu has remained the same year 
after year. People of the entire com- 
munity anticipate the corn festival; and 
folks, having heard of the same, travel 
many miles to participate. Some of the 
dishes are now regarded as being quite 
old fashioned. The money raised goes 
into the treasury of the Sunday school, 
and may be used for any purpose for 
which it is voted. 

Good food is served at a very modest 
price, as indicated by the variety and 
prices: 


Apart from the money the festival 
brings, the social spirit cultivated is 
valuable, and an asset to the school. 

William J. Hart, 
Utica, New York. 





THE ANNUAL 
CORN FESTIVAL 


OF THE 


M. E. SUNDAY SCHOOL 





| 
Corn Samp with Milk or Cream..10|...... 
| 


Corn Hulled with Milk or Cream.15|...... 
! 


Corn(ed) Beef Hash ............. WA dicees 
Corn Fed Chicken Pie ...........35| 
a ee ee | 


Corn Gems, each .............. | arere 
Corn Griddle Cakes with Syrup..15|...... 
ee ee | 


Ice Cream and Cake ...... +adae Sanda 


ee eee | 
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A STUDENT LOAN FUND 


In the First Church of Christ, Owosso, 
Michigan, an effort is being made to 
train the young people for Christian 
service. To this end a Student Aid 
Fund has been created which functions 
under the missionary division of the 
church. Ten per cent of all missionary 
monies is set aside for this purpose. 
This Student Aid Fund is administered 
by a body of trustees, elected by the 
church. The student desiring assistance 
makes application to the trustees, who, 
in joint session with the pastor and ap- 
plicant, considers the advisability of such 
assistance based upon the worthiness of 
the applicant, past record in local 
church, present abilities, character, etc. 


Upon the acceptance of the applicant’s 
request a scholarship of one hundred 
dollars is granted to apply on first year. 
For three consecutive years the applicant 
may be granted this loan of one hundred 
dollars, providing that college work shall 
continue in a denominational college. 
These three loans to bear no interest 
during the three years. At the con- 
clusion of the four years the appli- 
cant will begin to pay back the loan 
as follows: each one hundred dollar note 
to be paid in full at the expiration of its 
third year until each is paid. 


Money in this fund will be revolving 
in nature; as it is paid back into the 
treasury it will continue to be used in 
granting scholarships and loans to those 
worthy. 


Should applicants change their plans 
for future work and cease preparation 
for religious work, they agree to pay 
back all money secured from the Stu- 
dent Aid Fund. 


Through such a fund this church is 
aiding some worthy young people to pre- 
pare for active Christian service. 


Elizabeth Williams Sudlow, 
Coral Gables, Florida. 


MY FORGET-ME-NOT FRIEND 


The Aid Society of our church had 
a clever plan for stimulating interest 
and creating a kindly feeling among its 
members during 1929. Names were drawn 
at a meeting early in the year, the name 
kept a secret, for that person was to be 
our forget-me-not friend for a whole 
year. The person whose name we drew 
was to be shown little attentions, kind- 
nesses and courtesies from the person 
drawing her name. In this way, every 
member of the Aid had somebody who 
was particularly good to them. Per- 
haps it was a card from the unknown 
friend on a holiday, perhaps an auto- 
mobile ride, a savory dish of some kind. 
One lady had so many lovely things 
done for her from different persons that 


she could not even guess who her for- 
get-me-not friend was. It might be 
a next door neighbor and it might 
prove to be somebody whom you felt 
did not like you. At any rate, consider- 
able curiosity was aroused and at the 
annual Christmas gathering the secret 
came out with the exchange of tiny 
gifts with cards enclosed from forget- 
me-not friends. Of course somebody 
had to be in on the secret and a record 
kept of who was who’s friend. Who 
said a woman couldn’t keep a secret? 


Grace W. Hitchcock, 
Spokane, Washington. 


Cradle Roll Recognition Service 


The following form was used very suc- 
cessfully .in our preparation for Cradle 
Roll Recognition Day. The Recognition 
Service was a part of the regular Morn- 
ing Worship and included Baptism of 
Children. All Cradle Roll parents re- 
ceived one of these invitations a week in 
advance of the date. 





Franklin Federated Church 
Rev. Lavern C. Dibble 
Minister 
Cradle Roll Recognition Service 
10 A.M. Sunday Morning 
June 30, 1929 
All Cradle Roll Members and Par- 
ents are cordially invited to attend. 

Sincerely, 


The Cradle Roll Superin- 
tendent and the Pastor. 


Children may be Baptized if de- 
sired. The Pastor will need this 
data for the Certificates of Baptism: 


Se 











L. C. Dibble, 
Franklin, Vermont. 





RETIRED BUSINESS MAN 


He always said he would retire 

When he had made a million clear, 
And so he toiled into the dusk 

From day to day, from year to year. 


At last he put his ledgers up 
And laid his stock reports aside, 
But when he started out to live 
He found he had already died. 


—-Anderson M. Scruggs. 


Furnishing a room at a local com- 
munity hospital. 

White cross sewing one day a week. 

Assisting the police matron with cer- 
tain kinds of cases. 

Securing membership during the an- 
nual Red Cross campaign. 


World Centered Projects 


Many church school adult groups share 
the world vision and co-operate in proj- 
ects wherever the cry of need is heard. 
A few of many such known enterprises 
are here briefly listed. Weeks have been 
spent by some classes in study of needs 
and the full presentation of projects. 

The full support of a mission station 
in China, another in India, and another 
in Japan. 

Purchase of colportage automobile and 
equipment, with salary and expenses for 
Bible worker in Arizona. 

Maintenance of a native worker in a 
foreign field. 

Support of orphans in Near East Re- 
lief orphanages in Bible lands. 

Purchase and upkeep of an auto for a 
religious education worker in Syria. 

Rehabilitation of an Armenian refugee 
family. 

Chinese famine relief in a_ specific 
area. 

Support of a medical nurse in a leper 
colony. 

Helping a Persian minister in America 
to bring to the United States his wife 
and three children. 

The purchase of three hundred small 
chairs for a new religious school in Bible 
lands. 

Complete equipment of a hospital in 
China, and one in Korea. 

Erection of an educational building at 
a mission station in Burma. 

The full sponsorship of educating a 
young woman in a missionary training 
field, and her salary and expenses since 
she began her work. 

Surely many church school adult 
groups are projecting themselves into the 
needy corners of the world, ministering 
in the name of Christ unto many “of 
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WOULD YOU LIKE YOUR LEADERS TO HAVE THIS ISSUE 


—o—- 


We believe that any church would profit by placing these four quarterly issues containing rich leadership 
material in the hands of its leading men and women. Why not try it? 
the names and address of not more than ten of your key workers. 
Any future decision to continue it will then rest upon them. 


We will meet you half way. 
We will send them this issue of Church 
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Preaching For Adolescents 


- HERE is one book I wish you could get 

for me,” said the religious book publisher. 

“T would like to get hold of a good manu- 
script of inspiring preaching to boys of adolescent 
years. We are burdened with children’s sermons 
and we have no dearth of educational material. 
But it seems that no preachers are directing at- 
tention to sermons for red-blooded boys.” 


I thought, at first, that it was a prejudiced view 
and sought to prove it so. But after some weeks 
I confess that the publisher was right. Some- 
thing has happened to this kind of preaching. 
Just what I do not know. But few ministers are 
sending boys out of their churches with the Gala- 
had spirit of seeking to conquer the world for 
righteousness. 

Perhaps it may be explained by the new pacifi- 
cism. It is fashionable now for ministers to be 
pacifists. Many are so from conviction and others 
because it is the line of least resistance. In the 
effort to proclaim the gospel of non-resistance 
there has been little place for courageous appeal 
for youth. 

There is need for a new creation of the heroic. 
Ministers of creative genius ought to tackle this 
need. Was there not a heroism in Jesus? He was 
a non-resistant to be sure but at the same time he 
was a fighter. He fought his way against prej- 
udice, bigotry, conceit, religious superstition and 
moral corruption. There has never been a day 
when courage was so badly needed in the church. 
The popular system today is the industrial sys- 
tem of profits which is the very antithesis of the 
Sermon on the Mount. Are there preachers who 
can appeal to the heroic in boys and girls as they 
point out the inevitable conflict which will come 
if the church insists on being true to Christ? 

So here is a type of preaching for you to experi- 
ment with. It is a big field for study and develop- 
ment. If you can succeed in making Christianity 
heroic you have the art of preaching to boys. And, 
incidentally, if you have some good material of 
this type don’t forget the introduction to this edi- 
torial. For the publisher really did make the 
statement. 


Ministerial Details 


HE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE has a 
department called “Young People’s Forum,” 
which answers questions regarding the work 
of the church. Some one asked the editor what 
a minister did during the week. The answer as 
it was given is reprinted here. 
A minister was sitting beside me when this 
question arrived. Here is what he did that week: 
Monday. Meeting of Committee on Christian 
Education in city fifty miles away. Evening, 
visiting. 
Tuesday. 400 mile trip in opposite direction. 
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Wednesday. Meeting of trustees of near-by 
college. Evening Prayer Meeting. 

Thursday. Study, correspondence, visiting. 

Friday. Began the day at5 a.m. Studied two 
hours, breakfast, visiting, funeral with burial 50 
miles away, another funeral, young people’s din- 
ner, visited home where another death had oc- 
curred, correspondence. 

Saturday. Study, business details of church, 
visitors. 

This writer is loath to believe that this pre- 
sents a true picture of the week day activities of 
the average minister of Christ. If it does it is 
time that we had an organized effort against the 
growing menace of an ecclesiasticism which kills 
the prophetic instinct and local parish oversight. 
Just how the minister of an average sized church 
can spend three days of a week away from his 
parish obligations is quite beyond comprehen- 
sion. 

He will answer that these are the larger 
duties. It is of more importance to meet with 
the denominational committee on religious edu- 
cation than to call on the sick or to help the in- 
dividually distressed. Is it not a greater task to 
sit as a trustee of an institution of learning than 
to teach a communicant class of restless boys and 
girls? I am willing to raise a question on these 
points. Are they the greater tasks? 

If I read history rightly the denominational 
organizations followed local church units. The 
motive back of the larger organization was to 
render a world wide service which the smaller 
group could not do and to help the local minister, 
through fellowship, with his peculiar problems. 
It would look as though the thing were reversed 
today. The local church is paying the salary of 
this minister to permit him to be a free lance ad- 
viser to denomination, institution of learning 
and other groups. 

It is not the details of parish organization 
which are killing ministerial vision. It is the 
multitude of denominational and ecclesiastical 
obligations which keep him racing from confer- 
ence to conference, from luncheon to luncheon, 
until he forgets that he has a local parish. The 
wise minister refuses to open his mail until he 
has had his quiet hour. For should he open it 
first he will have to buy a railroad ticket to start 
for conference or convention to be further in- 
structed in the ever changing program of his 
denomination. He soon is so busy promoting the 
church that he has no time to be still for the 
voice of God. 


It is surprising how much an ingenious man 
placed in a promotional position can find for the 
average minister to do. Overhead in ecclesiasti- 
cal offices mounts year after year. Every newly 
employed worker soon finds other tasks for local 
preachers and leaders. The denomination is 
busy but the local parish is lost. But the brand 
of Christianity is not much nobler than before we 




















Bethlehem 
Lutheran Church 
Sé¢. Louis 


Grouping its pipes in a majestic arch 
above the high altar, the Kilgen Or- 
gan in St. Louis’ greatest Lutheran 
Church adds architectural beauty as 
well as tonal inspiration to this splen- 
did edifice. Ideally suited for the 
interpretation of sacred music, and for 
the support of congregational singing, 
the Kilgen Church Organ, with its 
deep religious tone, is here as in so 
many other churches a source of much 


pride and enduring satisfaction. 


GEO. KILGEN & SON, INC. 


4026 Union Blvd. - -  'St. Louis, Mo. 
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knew all about these things. 


And he would be 


a brave man indeed, who would hold the argu- 
ment that the influence of the church in the local 
community has increased with growing ecclesi- 


asticism. 





Providential Distribution of 
Ministers 


I have often wondered at God’s provi- 
dential distribution of the clergy. They 
have been most effectively placed for 
the peace and quietness of the world. 
Those who live in towns with great state 
penitentiaries seldom are the kind whose 
hearts burn with the injustices of the 
present penal system. Ministers who oc- 
cupy the pulpits of wealth are so busy 
with cultural reading that they are not 
usually affected with social vision which 
makes easy parishes uncomfortable. Or- 
thodox ministers seem to thrive in the 
great cities with entrenched political 


corruption. Politics do not interest them. 


Ministers who cry for social justice are 
placed among the poor who are sym- 
pathetic with the cries. It would create 
a lot of confusion in a well organized 
world if a spiritual shakeup would come 
so that the Elijahs would minister to 
congregations of statesmen and politi- 
cal leaders and the Amoses have 
churches on the boulevards of wealth. 


Graded Instruction 


A minister was relating with evident 
enjoyment an account of an address to 
under-trained ministers. The group was 
composed of men without much schol- 
astic training and a series of lectures 
had been arranged to help them. One 
speaker disappointed them and an 
emergency speaker took his place. He 
took for his subject “The Dawning Con- 
sciousness of Messiahship in the Heart 
of Jesus.” 

A good natured laugh went around the 
table but one man added, “I can beat 
that in my own church. My seven year 
old boy came home last Sunday with 
an award card for perfect attendance. 
The memory verse on the card was 
‘Thou shalt not commit adultery.’” The 
little boy’s inquiry as to what the adul- 
tery meant threw his teacher into con- 
sternation. 


COURTESY FOR THE VISITING 
SPEAKER 


It has become almost a custom in 
Church Management to publish a plea at 
this season of the year for the speaker 
or preacher who is supplying during the 
vacation season. Our suggestion two 
years ago that the speaker be known as 
the “guest preacher” instead of a supply 
was instantly accepted by hundreds of 
churches which have been listing their 
visiting preachers under such a head. 

The Congregationalist recently pub- 
lished an editorial on “The A B C’s of 
Arrangement” which gives suggestions 
not alone for the Sunday guest preacher 
but for all visitors who appear before the 
local church or any of its organizations. 
First are five suggestions for the guid- 
ance of the committee in dealing fair 
with the speakers. 

1. In inviting a speaker make the 
conditions of the invitation, and all es- 
sential facts; plain. The general nature 
of the theme, and time allotted, should 
be specified, unless it is stated that these 


Are at the speaker’s choice and discre- 
tion. 

2. Any financial aspect of the matter 
should be clearly and simply stated. Does 
the invitation imply any fee? If so, what 
is the honorarium? Or does it carry 
with it only the provision for expenses? 
Or is it purely on an honorary basis? 

Volumes could be filled with the stories 
of misunderstandings in this regard, and 
with the details of speakers who at great 
inconvenience have gone long distances 
to address gatherings with hardly so 
much as a word of thanks, and without 
the offer of a cent for expenses. Often- 
times such an oversight is unintentional, 
and is due to a sheer lack of responsible 
arrangements in which somebody as- 
sumes that somebody else has attended 
to the matter. 

3. If expenses only are to be paid, it 
ought to be remembered that the bare 
cost of a ticket seldom meets a speaker’s 
actual expense; and it should also not 
be assumed (as is too often the case) 
that the speaker who comes in his own 
auto has no expense. Frequently his 
doing so is to effect a saving of time 
where railroad travel would have been 
much cheaper. 

4. A committee may easily overdo the 
business of protecting and caring for the 
visiting speaker. His comfort and wishes 
should be consulted, but frequently a 
speaker enjoys meeting people, and, with 
his theme already in hand, finds his best 
preparation in something that frees his 
mind from the task ahead of him. 

5. It is always advisable to send a 
prospective speaker a note a day or two 
prior to an engagement, even when full 
arrangements have been made some time 
before. It helps to make sure that he 
has not forgotten the matter, and serves 
to check up accurately his record on his 
engagement calendar. 

Then follow three suggestions for the 
speaker: 

1. A visiting speaker ought to comply 
carefully with every direction and 
mutual understanding regarding ar- 
rangements, or notify the committee if 
any change is necessary. 

2. Having accepted an invitation, with 
or without fee, he ought to fulfill his en- 
gagement in good spirit. If he has 
definite expectations they ought to be 
expressed when the invitation is under 
consideration. Few things are so ob- 
noxious as the disgruntlement of a 
speaker following an engagement that 
ought not to have been accepted unless 
there was the purpose to carry it through 
with graciousness—regardless of any- 
thing lacking or disappointing in the 
speaker’s reception. 

3. A visiting speaker who expresses 
at the time his thanks for hospitality, 
need, perhaps, feel no further obliga- 
tion, but many speakers add a touch of 
graciousness to gratitude by sending, 
after returning home, a pleasant note of 
thanks to a host, or to an entertaining 
church, or committee. 

We like these suggestions and believe 
that it would be worth your while to pass 
them on to the men and women in your 
church who invite speakers to partici- 
pate. 
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The popular universal and _ efficient 
method now employed by Protestant 
Churches throughout the country in 
raising the annual current expense bud- 
get by sending out volunteer solicitors 
to conduct the Every-Member-Canvass 
originated from the idea of the 


! Short Term Intensive Method of 
Fund Raising 


—the sanest—surest and safest method 
of raising money. 


H. H. PATTERSON [| 


CHURCH FINANCIAL CAMPAIGNS 
For Indebtedness and New Building 


903 East 150th St., Cleveland, O. 


—Originator of short term financial 
campaign as applied to churches and 
director of the first professionally op- 
erated church financial campaign in the 








country. 
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SERVICE OF MORTGAGE 
BURNING 


The following service for the burning 
of a mortgage was used in the First 
Congregational Church, Yuma, Color- 
ado, of which S. D. Goodale is the pas- 
tor. It will prove suggestive to many 
others seeking this kind of a program. 


RESPONSIVE READING 


Minister: In a spirit of gratitude to 
our Heavenly Father that we were per- 
mitted to complete the erection of this 
edifice of worship and to provide ade- 
quate equipment for its use. 


Congregation: We burn this mort- 
gage. 

Minister: In a spirit of appreciation 
for the assistance our Denomination 
gave us in furnishing us money in the 
hour of our need and to enable us to 
meet our obligations when they came 
due. 

Congregation: We burn this mort- 
gage. 

Minister: In appreciation of the serv- 
ices rendered by those who have led us 
in our church organization and financial 
matters and for the assistance and en- 
couragement of our pastors. 

Congregation: We burn this mort- 
gage. 

Minister: In appreciation of the will- 
ingness and ability to contribute toward 
this emergency fund to the extent that 
we have been able to provide a sufficient 
amount to liquidate the total indebted- 
ness. 

Congregation: We burn this mort- 
gage. 

Minister: In a spirit of genuine grati- 
tude that we have been united in the 
bonds of Christian comradeship in the 
prosecution of this enterprise. 

Congregation: We burn this mort- 
gase. 

(Mortgage burned here) 


All: WE DO NOW DEDICATE OUR- 
SELVES ANEW TO THE PRACTICE 
OF CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP AND 
TO LIVES THAT WILL DEMON- 
STRATE THE SPIRIT OF JESUS. 
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Doctrinal 


The Virgin Birth of Christ, by J. 
Gresham Machen. Harper & Brothers. 
415 pages. $5.00. 


This extensive work is an examination, 
from an essentially and quite obviously 
theological viewpoint, of some of the 
data concerning the birth of Christ. The 
author is a clever logician and a fairly 
cautious but decided dogmatist who, 
like some Scriptural writers, uses history 
for a purpose. For those who are not 
satisfied with the classic defense of the 
Virgin Birth by James Orr (1907, but no 
new evidence has been obtained since!) 
or who have escaped the contamination 
of such an excellent, impartial survey 
of early evidence as that of Allen Hoban, 
“The Virgin Birth,” 1903 (Not the ar- 
ticle referred to by the author), this 
book may prove useful as a collection of 
the evidence on the pro side of this 
much mooted subject. For the con side, 
see “Historical Evidence for the Virgin 
Birth” by Vincent Taylor (Oxford, 1920). 


We learn here that the virgin birth 
tradition was an integral part of the 
first and third Gospels and the stories, 
though different, are not contradictory. 
All attempts at explanation, other than 
literal acceptance, are failures. Unless 
the Bible is accepted in its entirety, 
not only as a book of religion and in- 
spiration but of science and external 
history as well, the Christian religion 
must be given up. (Pg. 383.) One of 
the chief reasons why the virgin birth 
doctrine is so vital is because if we do 
not accept the literal accuracy, as to 
fact, of one small part of the Bible (such 
as disease from demon possession?) all 
Biblical authority is destroyed. Al- 
though most of the conclusions of 
modern historical and KIiterary study 
of the Bible are mentioned, if at all, 
only to be refuted, the tone of the book 
is temperate and never vitriolic. It is 
conceded in the two concluding para- 
graphs that other things should come 
first in “apologetics” and that perhaps 
“belief in the virgin birth is not neces- 
sary to every Christian.” 

A. E. L. 


Humane Religion, by Frank Kingdon. 
Abingdon Press. 346 pages. $2.50. 


The minister of Calvary Methodist 
Episcopal Church, East Orange, New 
Jersey, gives us in three sections, a 
glimpse into what he believes is humane 
religion, or respect for the sacredness 
of human personality as he has found it 
in the Old Testament, patriarchs, law 
givers, prophets, poets, culminating in 
Jesus Christ. 


In the second section, he takes us 
through the realms of philosophy from 
Plato down to Eddington, showing us 
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the same ethical passion at work in 
the writings of these men. 


In the third section, present day prob- 
lems, such as those which relate to the 
family, patriotism, education and in- 
dustry, are discussed with the same 
thought in view, in which the writer 
endeavors to show that these problems 
find the most satisfactory solution in 
the light of our devotion to our fellow- 
men. 


The book has much of good thought 
provoking material in it and shows evi- 
dence of diligent and painstaking study 
on the part of the author. A. S. N. 


Death and Renewal, by Poul Bjerre. 
The MacMillan Co. 346 pages. $3.00. 


The author of this book is a physician 
at Stockholm, Sweden, who has special- 
ized on psychotherapeutics. The first 
Swedish edition of the work sold out in 
a week. 





In this work, the doctor propounds his 
principles as applied to the social, ethi- 
cal, philosophical, and religious domains 
of life. 


God, he maintains, “is neither alive 
nor dead; God is the rhythm of death 
and renewal in its beginning, its end and 
its every least inflection.” 


A few striking sentences will reveal 
both the style and thought of the 
writer. 


“I believe in God’s death in all the 
dead orbits in which suns and planets 
move, and in which the forces move in 
my own body. And I believe in God’s 
renewal in every life that is in every 
pulse that goes warming through the 
heart of man, and in every day that is 
kindled in the sky.” 


“IT believe in salvation. I believe in 
the hammer-strokes of will against the 
resistance to freedom and the wailing 
of the heart in its extremity may pave 
the road to salvation. But the fullness 
of salvation is only to be found in the 
participation of the searching spirit in 
God’s death, and in the participation of 
the jubilant heart in God’s renewal.” 

PP... Y. 


Our Heavenly Father, by Peter Green. 
Longmans, 112 pages. $1.50. 


The author of this little book is 
Canon of Manchester and Chaplain to 
H. M. the King. The book is inspired 
by the author’s conviction “that the 
chief feature of our age is its deep god- 
lessness . . . that increasing numbers of 
people are allowing God to pass alto- 
gether out of their lives.” “What the 
world needs is a return to God, and such 
a return alone can save the individual 
from misery and society from collapse.” 


In chapter one the author defines re- 
ligion as a disinterested delight in God 
for His own sake. Chapters two and 
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three are given over to discussing ob- 
jections to this definition, based on phi- 
lanthropy and agnosticism. 


Chapter four discusses the question, 
“what do we find God to be when we 
know Him?” 


Chapters five and six deal with Di- 
vine Providence, Prayer and Miracles; 
and the problem of Pain and Suffering. 


Chapter seven states the Church’s 
Doctrine of God. Chapter eight con- 
tains the author’s statement of what he 
believes about God, Man, and the Uni- 
verse. 


As an orthodox restatement of the 
Nature and Doctrine of God the book 
is timely. P, B.-%. 


Whither Christianity, edited by Lynn 
Harold Hough. Harper & Brothers. 304 
pages. $3.00. 


In this book a group of fifteen re- 
ligious leaders, including the editor, Dr. 
Lynn Harold Hough, endeavor to in- 
terpret Christianity in terms of con- 
temporary thought. 


The volume is the product of Dr. 
Hough’s idea and some of his friends 
that the “type of experience represented 
by men in the pastorate who had with 
persistent determination kept in close 
contact with contemporary forms of 
thought ought to be expressed in such a 
fashion as to be available to all who 
might be interested.” 


With this idea in mind, various group 
meetings of these religious leaders were 
held in the cities of the United States 
and Canada in which the various phases 
of modern theological belief and re- 
ligious practice were thoroughly dis- 
cussed. This was done preparatory to 
the writing of the various articles. The 
result is 4 work of importance. 


The fifteen authors are well known: 
Albert W. Palmer, Richard Roberts, 
Miles H. Krumbine, Russell Henry Staf- 
ford, Charles W. Gilkey, Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, Albert Edward Day, Gaius Glenn 
Atkins, Ralph W. Sockman, Douglas 
Horton, Justin Wroe Nixon, Albert W. 
Beaven, George Pidgeon, Joel B. Hayden 
and the editor. 


The title of the articles will give an 
idea of the scope of the project: “The 
Heroic and Reconciling Word”, “Religion 
as a Heritage and an Adventure”, 
“Wheels and Systems”, “The Right to 
Believe in God”, “The Bible”, “Jesus and 
the Spiritual History of Mankind”, 
“Christianity and Redemption”, “Pray- 
er”, “The Sacramental View of Life”, 
“Religion and Morality”, “The Christian 
and the State”, “Religion and Educa- 
tion’, “The World Christian Movement 
and the New Day”, “The Unity of Be- 
lievers”, “The New Psychology and Re- 
ligious Belief”, “Creative Passion”. 


PB. 
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The Church 


The Story of David Livingstone, by 
W. P. Livingstone. Harper & Bros. 161 
pages. $1.50. 

The influence of David Livingstone 
will live forever. The story of the life 
of one who has for his chief desire to 
“imitate Jesus as far as He can be imi- 
tated,” who is “ambitious for the Mas- 
ter,” who through “fever or no fever is 
determined to work for Christ’s king- 
dom” will be read and admired as long 
as time shall last. 

The author of “Mary Slessor of Cala- 
bar” which is now in its thirty-fourth 
edition went to Africa, traversed the 
country over which Livingstone went, 
met many of the old chiefs and people 
that Livingstone knew, encountered the 
difficulties that the great missionary 
had, read the records that he left, then 
wrote in popular style “The Story of 
David Livingstone.” It is a wonderful 
story of a great man of God that should 
inspire all who read it. ‘2. a a. 


The Making and Meaning of the 
Augsburg Confession, by Conrad Bergen- 
doff. Augustana Book Concern. 128 
pages. §$.75. 

This little volume contains a short in- 
troduction to, and the Jacobs transla- 
tion of the text of, the Augsburg Con- 
fession. For the first twenty-one articles 
of the Confession proper, a brief inter- 
pretation is appended to each article, 
presumably for use in confirmation class 
instruction for which the book would 
seem to be well adapted. The remaining 
seven articles, dealing with Romanist 
abuses, and the conclusion are given 
without comment other than a brief ex- 
planation of their preamble. 

The historical introduction of slightly 
over sixteen pages is particularly well 
written and presents, without irrelevant 
details, a clear picture of the circum- 
stances leading up to the preparation of 
the confession which, for four centuries, 
has been the creedal constitution of the 
Lutheran Church. The apologetic an- 
notations are devoted to differences be- 
tween the Lutheran position and that of 
Romanists, Anabaptists and other sects 
of the sixteenth century. Problems in- 
tensified by modern science and psy- 
chology receive no attention; “the Lu- 
theran Church has never sought to be 
popular” (Pg. 38). 

The biblical basis of Luther’s doctrines 
is greatly emphasised but no cogni- 
zance of modern biblical scholarship is 
to be found. It is conceded that “the 
Trinity is not mentioned in the Bible” 
but in this case appeal is made to “ex- 
perience” and it is declared that “They 
who deny the Trinity are not and can- 
not be considered Christians’ (Pg. 35). 


A. E. L. 
The Practical and Profitable in 
Church Administration, by Arthur 


Thomas Brooks. The Judson Press. 
202 pages. $2.00. 

Here is another book which may be 
added to the growing bibliography in 
the subject of local church management. 
There are two principles which may be 
laid down. One is that any such book 
which is written by a minister who has 
had outstanding success has something 
to offer to his fellow ministers. The 
second is that any individual experience 
book must be judged in the background 
of the writer’s own experience. Both 
of these principles apply to this volume. 
Every phase of church activity is cov- 
ered. In addition there is information 
regarding wider activities which have 
come in his experiences such as the or- 








The Practical and Profitable in 
Church Administration 


By Arthur Thomas Brooks 


This book deals with an actual ac- 
complishment. A down-town church, 
choked by changes in conditions, has 
been revived and brought to vigor 
and usefulness of surpassing degree. 
How this was done is set forth with 
most helpful suggestiveness. For the 
book is more than a story. It isa 
manual of church methods based on 
experiments with worth while out- 
come. Abundantly illustrated and 
provided with an elaborate table of 
contents and a bibliography. 


Cloth, $2.00 net 
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ganizing and presentation of a pageant 
for the Judson Memorial Fund. 

But this same method of presentation 
has its limitations. It is evident in a 
number of places in this volume. In 
discussing professional mony raisers 
the experience of the writer seems lim- 
ited to the practice of the platform 
methods. Some of the best professionals 
in the field today do not use that 
method at all. A second limitation is 
revealed in the chapter dealing with the 
church calendar. The author does not 
appear to be familiar with the move- 
ment which seeks to put the emphasis 
of worship in the calendar. Many min- 
isters have long since discarded any idea 
that the front page of the calendar 
should be devoted to church advertising 
or carry a list of official names. 

I would also warn against taking the 
samples of letters offered in the several 
chapters too seriously. Although the au- 
thor gives as one of his rules of letter 
writing that sentences should be short 
and not involved, he has not followed 
this rule in the samples used. Here are 
some that the grammarian should have 
blue pencilled. 

“But sad indeed it would be for us 
in the cities, had God failed to place 
a bountiful surplus with the tiller of 
the soil, so after his needs are met 
there is still plenty for us.” 
“T am writing to every member who 
does not contribute weekly through 
the envelopes, urging them, praying 
them in the name of Jesus Christ, 
whom they worship and whom they 
love, to come to our financial as- 
sistance; to help in ‘carrying on’ this 
evereniarging work which ‘Old Dud- 
ley Street’ is doing.” 

“Word has just reached me of your 

being in the hospital.” 

“Let me know of any old folks, etc., 

who need automobiles to and from 

the Roll-call.” 

I do not think that these limitations 
disqualify a book. I give them to classi- 
fy it in the personal experience class of 
volumes. It is the story of how one man 
achieved and there are many ideas oth- 
ers can use. W. 4H. L. 
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FROM ORPHEUS 

TO PAUL 

History of Orphism 
VITTORIO D. MACCHIORO 


We do not commend this book only 
to those who enjoy exploring the 
by-paths of the history of culture, 
but also to every one who is inter- 
ested in the development of the 
Christian religion. Dr. Macchioro 
shows very clearly how Orphism 
made its contribution to Christianity 
through the Jewish-born, Roman- 
ruled, Greek-taught Saul of Tarsus 
who became Paul the Apostle. The 


book is authentic—moreover it is 
simply and clearly written. 
Strikingly illustrated. $3.00 

¢ ¢ ¢ 
RELIGION 


by Edward Scribner Ames 


Chosen by the American Library 
Association, in the League of Na- 
tions List, as one of the forty most 
significant books of 1929! $3.00 


* e * 
THE SOCIAL SOURCES OF 
DENOMINATIONALISM 


by H. Richard Niebuhr 


“No religious book published in 
recent months has the promise of 
more permanent importance than 
this masterly work.”"—New York 
Herald Tribune. $2.50 


e e e 
DO WE NEED A NEW 
RELIGION? 


by Paul A. Schilpp 


“Welcomed as a book to clear the 

atmosphere and chart the modern 

scene. I commend the volume as 

the most useful that has recently 

come to my hand.’—John Haynes 

Holmes. $2.50 
¢ ¢ ¢ 


STUDIES IN MATTHEW 


by Benjamin Wisner Bacon 


The eminent New Testament scholar 
here sets down his mature judgment 
concerning the authorship and sig- 
nificance of the Gospel which, tra- 
dition says, was written by Matthew. 
$5.00 

¢ ¢ ¢ 


MIRACLE IN HISTORY AND 
IN MODERN THOUGHT 

by C. J. Wright 

“This scholarly and reverent work 
will at once take rank as the most 
complete modern treatise on this 


dificult subject."—The Churchman. 
$6.00 


HENRY HOLT and CO. 


1 Park Ave. New York City 




















The Only Book of Its Kind! 


MATING 
MINISTERS 
wn CHURCHES 


By JOHN R. ScoTForD 
Minister, Author, Lecturer 


What sort of pastors do the 
churches want? 

How may a congregation find the 
proper pastor? 

How should the minister seek a 
pastorate? 


How can a pastor give the best 
service to his congregation? 


These questions were discussed 
with about fifty prominent pastors 
and leaders of many Protestant 
denominations. Their ideas form 
the basis of this book. 


Price, $1.50 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
239-245 South American Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


This book may be ordered through your own 


bookstore or church supply house. 
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Now, as church activities begin 
to decrease, renovations and im- 
provements should be planned for 
during the summer months. 








More than half the effectiveness 
of a religious ceremony is contrib- 
uted by the surrounding atmos- 
phere. 








What is more conspicuous and 
noticeable than artificial lighting? 






We will gladly submit, without 
obligation, suggestions for new 
lighting installations or for im- 
proving old ones. Now is the 
time! 
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The Bible 


The Book of Job, by W. G. Jordan. 
The Macmillan Company. 191 pages. 
$2.00. 


Job has always proven one of the 
most puzzling books of the Bible. Al- 
most every one, even a person who reads 
carefully, gets tangled in this marvelous 
ancient poem. Many volumes have been 
written about the book and many ex- 
planations of the text have come from 
the pens of the world’s most famous 
Biblical scholars. Most of these works 
are critical and technical and leave the 
non-technical student as much con- 
fused as he was before he read them. 
In his new volume, Dr. Jordan, who is 
professor of Hebrew literature in Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Ontario, endeavors 
to separate the text into its component 
parts and to give a running exegesis of 
the major portions of the poems. While 
he recognizes the many textual and 
other difficulties of the book of Job, Dr. 
Jordan presents the study in such a way 
that the non-technical Bible student 
can follow his presentation and get a 
new adequate idea of this ancient poem 
if he reads carefully. It should prove 
a valuable aid to the layman who studies 
Job. G. C. 


The Jewish People and Their Faith, 
by L. Elliott Binns. The Macmillan 
Company. 125 pages. $1.25. 


The book was written to become a 
text-book for boys and girls. It is one 
of three books proposed by professors in 
Cambridge to supply adequate religious 
instruction in the schools. The sub- 
jects of the chapters are: “The Sources 
of our Knowledge,” “The Semites,” “He- 
brew Origins,” “The Rise of the Proph- 
ets,” “The Rise of Judaism,” “The Later 
Prophets,” “Judaism and Hellenism,” 
“Faith and Reason,” “The Future,” “The 
Coming of Jesus Christ.” 


The book is scholarly. The chief ob- 
jection to its use among the young 
people is the disbelief of the author in 
the authenticity of the Scriptures. If 
one is to teach that a part of the Bible 
is a myth, or unreliable, it is hardly 
necessary to spend the time of train- 
ing boys and girls in becoming agnostics 
or disbelievers. If a book is to be used 
for teaching about God, it should whole- 
heartedly depict God as He has dealt 
with His chosen people. T.B.R. 


The Challenge of the Prophets, by 
Oswald Ryan. The Warner Press. 127 
pages. 

Behold a layman speaks! The author 
is an attorney at Anderson, Ind., a 
Christian statesman who has been in 
the service of the government here and 


abroad. The late Albert J. Beveridge 
gives us a good introduction to the 
book. 


The author shows in this delightful 
little book that the problems we have 
are the same that were before the people 
in the days of the prophets from Moses 
to Jesus. The problems relate to urban 
and rural life, domestic and foreign 
affairs, national and international re- 
lationships. A great many illustrations 
are given from the rich knowledge of 
the author based on colonial life in 
America, Civil War times and issues of 
the World War. 
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It is indeed encouraging to see a busy 
layman turning aside to write of spir- 
itual things and write accurately of this 
difficult subject. One striking statement 
is, “We Americans may thrill at the 
rapid growth of our population, the 
marvel of our material wealth, and the 
vastness of territory; but it is as true 
now as in the days of Amos and Jesus 
that these things do not make a nation 
truly great. What shall it profit us if 
we gain a world of material advantage 
and lose our spiritual inheritance—the 
great and priceless treasure of the re- 
public.” T.B.R. 


Jeremiah the Prophet, by Raymond 
Calkins. The Macmillan Company. 369 
pages. $2.50. 


Whenever one reads a new book on 
Jeremiah he seems instinctively com- 
pelled to compare it with Dr. George 
Adam Smith’s monumental work, which 
has become one of the classics in this 
field of literature. This is, of course, un- 
fair but the human mind is given to 
doing just that thing, fair or not. Ray- 
mond Calkins’ study of Jeremiah can, 
however, stand on its own feet with- 
out apology, for the pastor of First 
Congregational Church, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, has presented a pains- 
taking, scholarly and eminently worth- 
while study of Israel’s greatest prophet. 


To begin with, Dr. Calkins has made 
an unusually extended study and in- 
vestigation of the life and work of 
Jeremiah. There are few men so well 
acquainted with the text of the prophecy 
and who understand so thoroughly the 
critical difficulties involved therein. Dr. 
Calkins seeks in no way to minimize 
these but to wrestle with them and to 
reconstruct the text as near in chrono- 
logical order as possible and to separate 
it into its component parts that it may 
be better understood. 


To prepare the reader for this, the 
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author reconstructs the historical back- 
ground, political, economic, social and 
religious, in which Jeremiah lived and 
worked and brings into the picture the 
major characters in Israel and the other 
nations with whom the prophet had 
to deal. He then gives an outline of the 
prophet’s life and work in the light of 
his historical setting. This all prepares 
for his discussion of the text which his 
comments illuminate in an admirable 
way. 

Interspersed between the studies of 
the various sections of the text are ad- 
mirable comments on the development 
of the character of the prophet and his 
mounting conception of God and of re- 
ligion which gradually reaches a lofty 
spiritual plane. The troubles encounter- 
ed by Jeremiah with Judah’s rulers and 
r ligious leaders, his burning convic- 
t on that his people would eventually 
ill before a foreign foe which God 
would use as his instrument of destruc- 
tion, the repeated warnings thundered 
by the prophet and his grief at his 
people’s turning from God are all viv- 
idly portrayed as the fire in which the 
dross of the prophet’s soul was burned 
out that his exalted conception of the 
spiritual mission of religion might be 
revealed. 

The author probably reaches his 
greatest heights in his chapters on “The 
Soul of Jeremiah,” “The New Covenant,” 
“The Patriotism of Jeremiah” and “The 
Religion of Jeremiah.” Any one of these 
chapters will give the reader an insight 
into the life and work of the prophet 
which will make the reading of the vol- 
ume worth while. It would be hard to 
designate which of these four chapters 
is the best. Each of them is a splendid 
example of insight into character, ap- 
preciation of the peaks to which re- 
ligious experience can be exalted, the 
understanding of the heart of the pro- 
phetic message, and of the writing of the 
English language in a magnificent style. 

Too few people have an adequate 
knowledge of Jeremiah, the man, or of 
Jeremiah the servant of Jehovah. A 
close reading of Dr. Calkins’ book will 
go a long way in supplying them. The 
author has rendered a great service to 
Bible students in issuing this volume. 

G. CG. 


Various Topics 


The Ever Open Door, by George H. 
Morrison, M.A. Published by Richard 
R. Smith, Inc. 286 pages. $2.00. 

Two years ago Dr. Morrison passed 
away. For more than a score of years 
he had been known among Protestant 
ministers everywhere for the volumes of 
his expository sermons, the fruit of his 
preaching in his influential Glasgow pul- 
pit. More than most living men he had 
a genius for expounding the Bible in 
terms of the evangelical tradition in its 
most winsome expression. He under- 
stood human needs and he proclaimed 
the sufficiency of God in Christ for 
them. In this volume his widow has 
gathered together sixty-two brief ex- 
pository homilies, most of which were 
written in the last year of her hus- 
band’s life. They have all the charm 
and clarity and insight of his previous 
writings. The many Christians all over 
the world who have found inspiration 
in his messages will not be disappointed 
in this book. P. 3. 


A History of Some Scientific Blunders, 
by George McCready Price. Fleming 
H. Revell Company. 138 pages. $1.25. 

That the path of scientific investiga- 
tion has not always been smooth is 





By Frep DEEmM 


Wire deft touches Mr. Deem presents 
the age-old struggle between love impulses and religious 
training in the lives of six normal, modern young people. 

Perry Steele, an ardent church worker sure of his own strength, 
courts danger in a vacation flirtation with attractive Gertie Green, 
school teacher in the Ozarks, and finds himself enveloped in the test- 


ing flames of desire. 


Sowing the Wind 


How he and the other couples meet the problems with which love 
brings them face to face makes the story delightfully readable, deeply 
instructive, and thought compelling. 

Every teen-age boy or girl, every young man or woman, married or 
single, will find in this story light and guidance on the problems of 


his own life. 


At your book seller or direct from publishers. 


Price $1.00 


Enclose five cents (5c) extra to cover postage 


THE WARNER PRESS 


Dept. C.B. 
Better Books That Have a Purpose 


Anderson, Indiana ’ 


Sacramento, California 





known to even those who have made a 
superficial study of the subject. Many 
an hypothesis has been generally ac- 
cepted and later proven to be false. 
The author of this book traces briefiyv 
and without a great deal of detail the 
stormy road which many of the “pet 
theories” of scientists have been com- 
pelled to travel. The author feels that 
in the light of the many “false starts” 
made by scientists in endeavoring to 
solve the “riddle of the universe” that 
it might be altogether wise to go back 
to Genesis and recognize “In the begin- 
ning God” and proceed, in all avenues 
of life, from this as a basis. This should 
prove a handy volume for those who 
want a compressed study of the sub- 
ject treated. G. C. 


Practical Sermon Outlines. Series I, 
II, and III. The Church Press, Lostant, 
Illinois. $1.00 each. 

Of course every sermon must have an 
outline. Some men are blessed with the 
power of analysis and homiletic genius 


so that they need never refer to another 
man’s methods. Many ministers, how- 
ever, gain ideas from the experiences of 
others. These three little books were 
prepared by a minister. He claims no 
originality for the entire list of outlines 
in each book. Some he has taken from 
others as they were, some he has 
changed and improved. Series one and 
two seem to have general subject and 
sermon matter. Series three are based 
upon personalities in the Bible under 
such themes as “Felix, or The Fatal 
Blunder of a Shrewd Governor”; “Paul 
or The Faith of a Great Christian”; 
“Judas, the Man Who Got His Price.” 
The reader will remember that these 
are sermon outlines and not the com- 
pleted text. Yet many of them have as 
many as one thousand words in the dis- 
cussion of the particular subject. They 
are in convenient pamphlet form and 
we believe that many readers will want 
to secure copies. E. RK. T. 


(Book Reviews continued on page 821) 
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|WHAT TO DO THIS SUMMER} 


July 4, 1804—Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
July 6, 1369—John Huss. 

July 10, 1509—John Calvin. 

July 15, 1606—Rembrant. 

July 18, 1811—Thackeray. 


August 


Aug. 4, 1792—Shelley. 

Aug. 6, 1809—Tennyson. 

Aug. 15, 1771—Sir Walter Scott. 
Aug. 19, 1808—James Nasmyth. 

Aug. 24, 1759—William Wilberforce. 
Aug. 29, 1809—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Special Days 


July 4—Independence Day. 

July 5—Foundation of Salvation Army 
(1865). 

July 25—St. James Day. 

Aug. 24—St. Bartholomew. 


The Summer Program 


More and more the church program 
has to be arranged according to sea- 
sons. The wise pastor is the one who 
can most readily adapt himself to this 
necessity. The tendency when summer 
comes is to think that the church can- 
not function because people are not at- 
tending as they did in the fall and win- 
ter, and because the indoor activities 
make no appeal; but this is not the 
case. If people like to be out of doors 
in the summer time, and they should 
be, build the summer program so that 
the church will still be functioning in 
a way that will appeal to the outdoor 
life of the people. 


Vacation Bible School 


Wherever it is possible a Daily Va- 
cation Bible School should be in opera- 
tion for a few weeks through the sum- 
mer. In many places there are a great 
many boys and girls who do not work, 
and the leisure time problem is a great 
one. Get these young people into the 
Bible School. An elaborate plan is not 
necessary, although the school should be 
conducted along the lines worked out 
by experts. The length of the school 
will vary from three to five or six weeks. 
For helpers, seminary students and col- 
lege students may be drafted. These 
are often anxious for a chance to have 
something to do through the long sum- 
mer months. Where possible, churches 
should unite for a union school. Courses 
of study can be secured from the de- 
nominational boards or from the State 
Council of Religious Education. If the 
enterprise is community wide its sup- 
port can be had from private subscrip- 
tions or from the co-operating churches. 


Young People’s Meetings 


Variety may be had in the young 
people’s meeting by holding a _ series 
of meetings in the homes of the young 
people where this is convenient. If the 
church is a rural one or in a small com- 
munity, outdoor meetings may be held 
on the church lawn, provided there is 
one. Meetings may be held in groves, 
on the hillsides, or by the lake. Much 
of Jesus’ teaching was done in the out 
of doors. Why should we not do the 
same? 





VIRTUE, THE ESSENCE OF 
MAN 


By Paul H. Yourd 





The Greek philosophers defined 
virtue as an excellence of charac- 
ter. Wherever civilization has de- 
veloped, the importance of virtues 
has been emphasized by both the 
philosophers and religious lead- 
ers. Whether it be Lao-Tze, 
Buddha, Zoroaster, Confucius, Soc- 
rates, or Epictetus the verdict is 
the same. In the words of Solon: 
“Virtue endures eternally, it is im- 
perishable.” 

Seneca says that “virtue is 
something high, sublime, royal, in- 
vincible,” while Plotinus contends 
that “virtue is the assimilation 
with God.” Spinoza calls virtue, 
“Might of the spirit which de- 
fines the essence of man.” 

Some six hundred years before 
Christ, Lao-Tze, the Chinese seer 
was teaching that “the virtuous 
possess three treasures which they 
consider as their highest good: 
Love, Contentment, and Humility.” 

In the teaching of Jesus, virtues 
were stressed not for their own 
glorification, but that there might 
be conformity unto the likeness of 
God. For Jesus, the will of God 
was supreme and His moral ex- 
cellence the ideal. “Ye shall be 
perfect,” he said, “as your heaven- 
ly Father is perfect.” 

Among the many virtues Jesus 
emphasized, we note these four, 
Fidelity, Humility, Sincerity, and 
Courage. 

Jesus’ classic utterance about 
fidelity is the parable of the Tal- 
ents, and His “Well done good and 
faithful servant” has echoed 
through the centuries. 

His emphasis upon _ humility 
runs counter today, as it did then, 
with current popular standards. 
It conflicts with pride and arro- 
gance, and there is no compromise. 

All hypocrisy received His scorn 
and severest denunciation, while 
sincerity was set forth as “the 
necessary condition not only of 
true worship, but of inward fel- 
lowship with God.” “Blessed are 
the pure in heart,’ He declared, 
“for they shall see God.” “Fear 
not” was His frequent exhortation, 
and He lived and died the su- 
preme manifestation of the coura- 
geous life. 





Most every minister realizes that the 
second service on Sunday, especially 
during the summer, is almost impossible. 
The people feel that if they have gone 
to church Sunday morning the rest of 
the day is their own, and consequently 
they take the automobile and go for 
a ride. No minister should break his 
heart over an empty house on Sunday 
evening. Either do not have Sunday 
night services or unite with other 
churches for a series of union services. 
These union services can be held in 
one central church or rotating in the 
various churches. If there is a con- 
venient park, or if any one of the 
churches has a suitable lawn, a Sunday 
meetings are held out of doors, provi- 
sion should be made, in case of rain, 
for adjournment to a nearby audito- 
rium. 

Summer Camps 


Practically all religious organizations 
are promoting summer camps or con- 
ferences. A survey of the available 
camps within a reasonable distance of 
your community should be made. It 
will mean a great deal to the young 
people who have a week or more in one 
of these camps. Some will want to 
attend a Boy Scouts Camp; others, 
camps promoted by Y. M. and 
Y. W. C. A.’s; some will prefer to go to 
that camp or conference sponsored by 
the denomination. Get your informa- 
tion about the camps from denomi- 
national headquarters, County or State 
Sunday School Associations, local Y. M. 
and Y. W. C. A.’s. In addition, the 
magazines are full of advertisements in 
regard to high grade non-sectarian 
camps. 

Out-door Activities 


For those groups in your church who 
cannot attend a summer camp or con- 
ference arrange a series of outings. 
Some of these will be for the day only. 
Automobiles can take groups of people 
to some grove or play resort for a pic- 
nic. Encourage the Sunday School 
teachers to take their classes for a 
hike or a picnic. Week-end excursions 
to places of historical interest near 
your community or within automobile 
range are possibilities. One night camp- 
ing trips, fishing trips, weenie roasts, 
baseball games, are only a few of the 
activities that can be carried on for 
those who have to stay at home during 
the summer. 


The Church Plant 


Many church buildings need over- 
hauling during the summer time. The 
board of trustees should be called to- 
gether and a survey should be made of 
the church property. All plans for re- 
pairs, together with any new work that 
should be projected, should be made and 
arrangements completed for the work 
to start at the beginning of the vaca- 
tion period in August. It should be 
definitely contracted that all+«work 
should be completed, if possible, before 
the first of September, so that there 
would be no interference with the fall 
program. Special attention should be 
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given to the organ. The coal should be 
put in for the winter during the sum- 
mer, for the price is cheaper at this 
time. 


The Minister’s Vacation 


The minister’s vacation is usually lim- 
ited by meager financial resources. Few 
of us will do what we would like to do 
with our time off; but now is the time 
to plan the vacation. Make the period 
minister not only to the body but to 
the mind and soul as well. Spend a 
few days at some summer conference, 
or Bible School, or Chautauqua. Attend 
a summer term or quarter at some semi- 
nary or university. 


Planning Ahead 


It is well, during the latter part of 
your vacation period, to begin to plan 
for the coming year’s work. If possible, 
spend a day in a book store looking 
over the new books that are out. Read 
some of the best sellers of popular fic- 
tion as well as heavier works. Think 
through the coming year. Make a 
schedule of the important events. Out- 
line a few series of sermons to be pre- 
sented through the year. 


If all these things are done that have 
been suggested on this page, and others 
that come independently to mind, the 
minister will find that, after all, the 
summer has been an exceedingly profit- 
able and busy one. 


Vacation Supplies 


Supply preachers will have been ar- 
ranged for by this time, of course. If 
you are to be away four or six weeks, 
arrange as many of the details of the 
services in advance as you possibly can, 
so as to make it easy for the minister 
who supplies your pulpit during your 
absence. Arrange with one of your 
leading members to be on hand to help 
him. Remember that he may not be 
acquainted with your hymn book and 
with your order of service. Leave an 
order of service for him to follow. See 
that the music is planned for in ad- 
vance. Do not forget to have proper 
notice given in regard to the services 
and your guest preachers in the local 
newspaper. Before you leave on your 
vacation send to these guest preachers 
a letter explaining to them the service, 
giving them little bits of detailed infor- 
mation that will be helpful, and ex- 
pressing the thought that they may 
have a helpful day with your people. 











ADD $1000 TO YOUR 
YEAR’S INCOME 


Splendid Opportunity Open Locally for 

Minister 
A live-wire minister whe has time available can 
add $1000 to his year’s income by a Christian 
service. If you are interested in improving con- 
ditions affecting the welfare of children, if you 
believe that religious training in the home is 
the focal point in character development, if 
you have energy and ambition and are willing 
to work . . . a position with good pay is open 
for you. Full or part time. Write giving de- 
tails—age, education, experience, church con- 
nections. 


JOHN RUDIN & CO., Inc. 


Room 601, Dept. 417B, 1018 South Wabash, 
Chicago, Mlinois 








NO MORE FOOT PATHS 
ACROSS YOUR CHURCH LAWN 


Cyclone Fence protects, also 
beautifies, church property 


Here is the ideal protection for church property — 
Cyclone Wrought Iron Fence. It embodies impressive 
dignity and classic beauty. And at the same time pro- 
vides durable, dependable protection. 

Cyclone Wrought Iron Fence is built to remain straight 
and staunch for many years. Economical because of its 
permanence. 

This sturdy wrought iron fence is available in several 
standard designs. Or we will make a special fence for 
you from architect’s drawings. Any height. Walk and 
drive gates to match. 


Cyclone Chain Link Fence 


Many churches throughout America are enclosed with 
Cyclone Chain Link Fence. Made of weather-resisting 
copper-steel. Fabric is covered with a smooth, dense 
coat of pure zinc, the result of hot-dip galvanizing. No 
chipped places, no chance for rust to start. 

Cyclone Fence is erected by our own trained men. Ser- 
vice available everywhere. You will probably find 
Cyclone Fence Company listed in your local phone book. 
If not, write direct to us. 


Cyclone Fence 


REG US. PAT OFF 





CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
General Offices: WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
Branch Offices In All Principal Cities 

Pacific Coast Division 

STANDARD FENCE COMPANY 

Oakland, Calif. 


All chain link fence is not Cyclone. 
This nameplate identifies the 
genuine Cyclone Fence. 











© C. F. Co. 1930 
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Do your summer plans carry 
you to or through Chicago? 
If so, please consider this .. 


Cordial Invitation 
to the Home of 


Deagan Tower Chimes 


E of J. C. Deagan, Inc., invite you, on 

your next trip to or through Chicago, to 
visit the “‘birthplace’’ of the most widely used 
Tower Chimes in America. 


If on coming into the city you will telephone 
Lake View 4364, transportation will be provided 
to the plant. There you will see the intensely 
interesting methods by which Deagan Tower 
Chimes are made, and sear the rich, golden music 
that they send forth. 


You will be invited to select from a compre- 
hensive library of rolls your favorite hymns and 
to experience the thrill of having the air vibrate, 


at the press of a button, to the inspiring music 
you have selected. 


Noting the lifetime construction of Deagan 
Tower Chimes, and considering their salutary in- 
fluence upon the community, you will undoubtedly 
wish that your church were equipped with them; 
whereupon we shall be happy to explain how other 
churches in similar circumstances have converted 
the wish into a reality! 


If you do not plan a visit to Chicago, 
full information will gladly be mailed. 


J.C.Dea gan Inc. 


Established 1880 
190 Deagan Building, CHICAGO 
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I.. name Pilcheron 


an organ has been accepted for 
over a century as a guaranty of 
intrinsic worth and permanent 
satisfaction. . . Inquiries in- 
H\\_ vited. . . Henry Pilcher’s Sons, FE 
: , Incorporated, Louisville, Kentucky. Jf/f} 
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Re-Christening Prohibition 
(From page 795) 


ingness to undertake self-restraint. A 
call to undertake it then was a challenge. 
Since that time we have tended to swing 
to the other extreme and refuse to un- 
dergo personal restraint in order to gain 
a group good. A restrictive name has 
been a red flag to the selfish psychology 
of our after-the-war mood. 

A second place where the friends of 
the cause made a mistake was in largely 
shifting their efforts from an educational 
campaign emphasizing the real values to 
be attained by curtailing the liquor traf- 
fic to the new note of “law enforcement.” 
Enforcing a law, at best, is the negative 
or prohibitory side of the matter. After 
all, the only reason for restrictive law 
is to protect a great good for the ma- 
jority, against its wastage by the minor- 
ity. When friends of the cause, there- 
fore, shifted their emphasis away from 
the positive to the negative they aban- 
doned the strategic position which they 
had held up to that time. 

The enemies of the movement were not 
slow to see their chance and proceeded 
to take advantage of the situation to the 
extreme. Publicity was immediately 
focused upon the negative until every 
person who was against the liquor traf- 
fic was pictured as a gigantic joy-killer. 
Prohibitionists were depicted as nosey, 
long-faced, busy-bodies, interested in 
taking other people’s fun away from 
them. This has been played up in the 
“wet” press until many people today are 
sincere in believing that the drive back 
of the Prohibition movement comes from 
a group of people convinced of their own 
superior goodness, who feel called of 
God to go out and take away the liber- 
ties of others who disagree with them. 


Through this type of publicity also the 
public attention is almost entirely di- 
verted from the gains we have made and 
focused upon the enforcement program. 
One rum-runner shot gets more head- 
line space than thousands of lives 
lengthened, millions of homes prosperous 
or a general lifting of the well being of 
the whole country. 

People are confused because they see 
only part of the process and that the 
small part; they see the means to an end 
instead of the end itself. 

We need today, in this confusion about 
Prohibition, to see again the whole pic- 
ture in its proper proportions. 

What are we trying to do in this mat- 
ter of the control of liquor traffic? Cer- 
tainly we are not, as some aver, under- 
taking it as a method of indulging some 
people in the pleasure of killing others’ 
joy. Nor is it primarily carried on as a 
way of restricting some people’s liberties. 

There is no question that our original 
position was correct. This nation would 


be a healthier nation if we eliminated 


the consumption of alcohol. It would be 
a@ more prosperous nation. It would be 
a more efficient nation. It would have 
better homes, healthier children, happier 
wives and more wholesome political con- 
ditions. The studies that prove these 
points are too well known to need com- 
ment and no thoughtful person is going 
to long argue the negative side of these 
questions. Does anyone rise to state that 
he would rather ride behind a chauffeur 
that had been drinking liquor than one 
that had not? That he would rather 
ride in a train behind an engineer that 
had been consuming alcohol than one 
who had not? Does anyone want to say 
that he would look forward to the age ot 
fiying more contentedly if the average - 
air pilot flying over our cities was a con- 
sumer of liquor than if he was an ab- 
stainer? Does any employer of labo: 
want to argue that he believes that the 
men in his employ who consume alcohol 
are the men who increase their effi- 
ciency? Does any student of social af- 
fairs have the slightest question as to 
the effect of the liquor traffic as we had 
it upon the home life and the health of 
men, women and children? 

It simply comes down to this and every 
thoughtful person knows it, that the 
more the consumption of alcohol goes 
down the more the real values go up. 
The more the consumption of alcohol 
goes up the more almost everything we 
value in society goes down. If we can 
actually win in this great social experi- 
ment so that the use of alcoholic liquor 
can be steadily reduced there is no ques- 
tion as to the tremendous positive values 
that are to be had. We know it and the 
world knows it. Our children and our 
grandchildren and the childhood of the 
next hundreds of years ahead will profit 
by our success. Further than that what 
America does in this matter is going to 
affect the world. 

On the other hand, there is no ques- 
tion as to what it will mean if we fail. 
If the liquor traffic comes back to a place 
where it is legitimate; if the saloon or 
something by another name which is like 
it, once more has the stamp of legal ap- 
proval in American life; if instead of our 
being able to conquer it, it conquers us; 
if instead of our being willing to give up 
the things for which it stands, we de- 
clare ourselves bound to have the traf- 
fic whatever it may cost, there is no 
question that we have set back the clock 
of progress by hundreds of years. 


What’s all the gaudy glitter of a crown? 

What but the glaring meteor of ambi- 
tion, 

That leads the wretch benighted in his 
errors, 

Points to the gulf and shines upon de- 


struction. 
—Rrooke. 
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Additional Book Reviews 


Inter-Church Hymnal, compiled by 
Frank Morgan, musical editor Katherine 
Howard Ward, editor of aids to worship 
Albert W. Palmer. Bigelow and Main. 

Praise Him, compiled by Samuel W. 
Beazley, services, order or worship and 
responsive readings compiled by John 
Timothy Stone. S. W. Beazley & Son. 

The Call to Praise), a hymnal for the 
children’s division. Hall-Mack Com- 
pany. 

(Note—Prices of all of these hymnals 
vary with the quantity ordered). 

The first two of the above hymnals are 
for general church and Sunday school 
use. They contain a large and varied 
selection of the standard and popular 
hymns and could be used by any de- 
nomination. In addition to the hymns 
there are suggestive orders of service, 
Scripture readings, responses, Amens, 
etc. Both are printed in good clear 
type and the words are between the 
bass and treble clefs of the music where 
they belong. The third book is a hym- 
nal prepared especially for children and 
is suitable for those of beginner, primary 
and junior grades. There are a number 
of the standard hymns and numerous 
children’s hymns, in good clear print 
and arranged in keys to suit children’s 
voices. The book also has suggestive 
orders of worship and a good selection of 
Scripture readings. G. C. 


The Red Harvest, Compiled by Vincent 


Godfrey Burns. The Macmillan Com-- 


pany. 433 pages. $3.75. 

The compiler of this volume made a 
vow as he saw the devastations of Ver- 
dun. He renewed it when he saw a 
blotch of child’s blood at a wall at 
Chateau Thierry. Again he vowed as 
he stood amid the ruins of the Cathe- 
dral of Soissons. He made it when he 
watched a poor husk of a man decorated 
for bravery when gas was claiming its 
victim’s life. He saw his own brother 
come home, a shell shocked, shattered 
husk of what once had been a fine lad. 
Again a vow was made to do all he 
could to make war impossible. 

There are included hymns of hate, 
hymns of conquest, the cries of suffer- 
ing, the derision of war haters, poems 
of the armistice and peace. There is 
included a chapter of poems dedicated 
to Woodrow Wilson. 

Mr. Burns has done a fine piece of 
work. This volume will make its con- 
tribution. The preacher needs it for 
every address which deals with war, 
peace, armistice or internationalism. It 
is worth investing in. W. H. L. 

The Green Pastures, by Marc Connelly. 
Farrar & Rinehart. 173 pages. $2.00. 

This is the book edition of the play of 
the same name which is interesting New 
York theater goers. The author gives 
credit for his material to Roark Brad- 
ford’s Ol’ Man Adam an’ His Chillun, 
a volume previously reviewed in this 
magazine. It is a story of the creation 
as told by the southern Negro preachers. 
Most interestingly is their relation to 
the account of the dismal void, the crea- 
tion of Adam, the fall of man, the quest 
of Abraham and Moses. Vividly is the 
story of the flood told, showing Noah 
and his family sweating with the ark 
while the neighbors and townsfolk mock. 
God appears in person in the play. 
Many times he walks about unrecog- 
nized, but he certainly finds out what 
the people on earth are thinking. It is 
a clever piece and one which will in- 
terest lovers of the Bible and Negro 
folklore. W: HB. i. 




















one Disability 


¢™ of the indispensable fea- 


tures of a modern Life Insurance 
policy is the provision under which 
the insured is compensated in case 
of his permanent disability by either 
sickness or accident. @ The standard 
practice of insurance companies is 
to provide that after permanent 
disability has been established, a 
monthly benefit is paid to the insured 
equal to one per cent of the face 
amount of the insurance held. Thus 
on a $1,000 policy the monthly pay- 
ment is $10; on a $5,000 policy, $50, 
etc. Not only this, but the company 
itself pays all premiums after per- 
manent disability is shown to prevail. 
@ This is the basis on which the M. 
C. U. offers Permanent Disability 
benefits to members who hold 
Ordinary Life and Endowment 
policies. @Information is gladly 
furnished on request. No obliga- 
tion; no agent will “follow you up.” 
Just drop us a card giving name, 
age, position and address. Ministers 
Casualty Union, 15th Floor,Wesley 
Temple, Minneapolis. 
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“I{cannot praise 





Your Machine 





too much!” 





That’s what Rev. William Deightor, 
Pastor First M. E. Church, Attica, 
N. Y., says. Read his letter: 

“The Lettergraph is giving wonderful 
results. I have printed postal cards, 
letters and my weekly bulletins and 
have clear copies. I cannot praise 
your machine too much. It 


COMPLETELY 
EQUIPPED 





Send for 
10-Day Trial Offer 


Copies anything, typed, written or 
drawn, from post card size to a 9x15 
sheet (maximum printing surface 71/, 
x11 in.). The only rotary duplicator 
on which it is easy and practical to 
print in two or more colors. Anyone 
can produce clear, legible, attractive 
work. Operating cost about 











does as good work as any of Supplies 25c per 1,000 copies. Fully 
the higher priced machines.” equipped, the price of the 
atta uleiduidtinidvalevdes for ALL Lettergraph is only $35.00. 
thusiastic about the work of Duplicators Mail the coupon for our 10- 
the Lettergraph. day Trial Offer. 








THE HEYER DUPLICATOR CO., Inc. 


915 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


- TRADE MARK =- 


The Heyer}Duplicator Co., Inc. 


Established 1903 


915 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 






Send details of your 10-day Trial Offer. 














Pentecostal Films 
(From page 794) 

statement in this “moving” evangelism 
was—‘“I see your name in the telephone 
directory. I don’t suppose you know 
just how long you'll be here, but you and 
I want our friends to know our number. 
Yes, all our friends but God Our Father. 
The church records are his only known 
directory, but so far if he came to town 
he wouldn’t know how to find you.” 


The telephone was used largely, and 
having requested someone for some help, 
the concluding statement on their part 
would generally be, “Now anything else 
I can do to help, don’t be afraid to call.” 
Taking that very statement, a return 
call would be made at the home. “Yes, 
there is one thing more you can do and 
that is—Get in this Christian picture 
through membership.” 


“It is said that these are busy days at 
Oberammergau in preparation for the 
Passion Play, for there are parts for all 
ages of villagers. In a much more in- 
significant way of course, but in as true 
a sense there has been much business at 
Fayette. The christened child was the 
youngest actor, and how parents could 
drive in through the mud to have their 
little folks there. And from the face of 
a child, we had actors all the way up to 
94. Fayette’s oldest citizen was a mother 
of that venerable age on December 14 
when her moving picture debut was re- 
corded. Her husband came in by covered 
wagon as a circuit rider. His name was 
Jason Lee Paine. Her part was to come 
cut of a door and look for the old doc- 
tor with his riding horse and saddle bags. 
The close-up of this kindly mother face 
is already one of the treasures of the 
Fayette film—and think of the value 
when the church has her 100th anni- 
versary. 


All the pictures were taken outside in 
that we had no inside lighting appli- 
ances at hand. The scenario was writ- 
ten with the church doors as a focus 
point. If the film could be taken over, 
I do not believe we could improve on 
that focus point. Jesus Christ once said, 
“TI am the door.” Back of these old 
church doors in the last set, hung a 
large head of Christ that is revealed in 
the concluding moments as the doors 
automatically open and show Christ as 
the center of “High Memories Call.” 
And back of these doors which formed 
the entrance into the moving picture, 81 
folks have proceeded to actually accept 
Christ and go through “The Door, into 
His Church.” 





Those hearts that start at once into a 
blaze 

And open all their rage, like summer 
storms 

At once discharged grow cool again and 
calm. C. Johnson. 
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THE CAPACITY FOR SYMPATHY 


My friend Captain Connolly, of the 
Near East Relief, tells the story of a 
little Near East victim, one of ten thou- 
sands who were sleeping on the floor 
in a certain great barracks when he came 
along one night on a trip of inspection 
to see that all of the children were all 
right. This little child was crying 
softly to itself. He stopped and said: 
“Are you sick, dear?” 


“No!” the child whispered. 
“Have you had enough to eat?” 
“Yes!” was the response. 


“Then what is the matter with you?” 
he said, bending over her. 


“I want somebody to love me,” said 
that lonely orphan. 


What a story! No wonder it brings 
tears to our eyes. For it means that 
down deep in our souls we have capaci- 
ties for response to each other, capaci- 
ties for sympathy and love which we 
have never found, because we have never 
searched for them. 


Jesus taught us to search within for 
hidden powers, to tap the hidden springs. 


William L. Stidger in Personal Power; 
Doubleday, Doran & Company. 





THE POWER OF A FIXED IDEA 


A prominent doctor with a large prac- 
tice in New York City tells this story il- 
lustrating the power of mind over body: 
“Some time ago I had for a patient an 
elderly lady who was undoubtedly suf- 
fering from a number of diseases brought 
on by age. She was, as far as my medi- 
cal knowledge is concerned, very near 
the end—in fact, I thought the heart 
would give out within two or three days 
for the pulse was very weak. She had 
a son in South America, a son who was 
the idol of her life, and he was sent for; 
but the journey home would take fifteen 
days. He sent a cablegram saying he 
hoped to see her before she died. I 
showed her this message from the son 
she loved so, saying, ‘Mrs. B—, you must 
live long enough to see your boy.’ I re- 
peated this many times—‘You must live 
long enough to see your boy,’ and in a 
few days her pulse improved; in fact, her 
general health improved by that sugges- 
tion taking hold of the mind and domi- 
nating the body. That lady is alive to- 
Gay and very well for her years.” 


All this is not strange in the light of 
the new medical psychology; we are now 
being told by the modern doctors of the 
influence of the mental processes over 
diseases; we are learning that the doc- 
tor only treats. It is Nature that heals 
and Nature is commandeered to act har- 
moniously by true suggestions to the un- 
conscious mind. 


Brian Brown in The Dynamic Power of 
the Inner Mind; Doubleday, Page & 
Company. 


TOIL AND MASTERSHIP 


A legend has come down to us from 
the days of Titian and Tintoretto. The 
great Titian’s mother was housekeeper 
for his youthful students. Among them 
was Tintoretto, an awkward peasant lad. 
One day he spilt a bucket of sticky paint 
upon the master’s furniture, and in be- 
rating, gesticulating anger the old 
mother drove him from the studio, de- 
claring to her son that the clumsy scamp 
could never be anything but a dauber. 
The frightened boy heard it. His inner 
soul rose up in rebellion against the 
unwarranted judgment. Toil, ambition, 
application made him a master of art, 
and Titian himself came years after- 
ward to feel that his own conceptions 
were never perfect until they had re- 
ceived the touch of Tintoretto’s brush. 


Skill is the result of patient practice. 
One of Emerson’s favorite affirmations 
is that a man’s power and skill increase 
steadily and astoundingly by continu- 
ance in one direction. Tools become fa- 
miliar and easily handled. Strength is 
increased by exercise. 


Frederick B. Fisher in Personology; 
The Abingdon Press. 


GOD IS LOVE 


How then can we define love in the 
sense in which we use it when we say 
that God is Love? It seems to me that 
love is an urge, a passion, which is al- 
ways going out to the object which it 
loves. It is something which always 
wants to give itself, to serve, to recreate, 
and if need be to suffer; so that it may 
attain its object. And perhaps it might 
help us to define Christ’s idea of God if, 
using St. Paul’s description of love, we 
put “God” instead of charity. 


God is always long-suffering and kind; 
God knows no jealousy; God is never 
proud and does not stand on His dig- 
nity; God is always a gentleman and is 
never selfish; God never gets angry with 
people nor does anything but think the 
best of them; God is sorry when others 
go wrong but rejoices when he sees any 
spark of goodness; God is always slow 
to expose and eager to believe the best. 
He continually hopes the best of us and 
is always ready to suffer to win us to 
Himself. God never fails. 


Now isn’t that very different from 
some of the ideas which we are apt to 
have about Him even today? 

W. P. G. McCormick in Be Of Good 
Cheer; Longmans, Green & Co. 


CHRISTIANIZING OUR RELIGION 


Not long ago an eminent judge pub- 
lished a book in which he quite definitely 
sets out to show how our common law 
of England ought to be brought more 
into line with the teaching of Christ. 
He says: “The Current mentality of the 
law in my own time has been distinctly 
Old Testament. Now I take it that the 
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—added to your church organ as a 
Memorial or Thank Offering is the 
“Gift Perfect”. Easily included in any 
organ, new or old; permanently ex- 
resses in beautiful tones the thought- 
Solness of the donor. Write for folder. 
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Webster University 
INCORPORATED 


(“Omnia ad Dei gloriam’’) 


Offers standard courses Extra-Murally in Theology, 
History, Religious Pedagogy, Philosophy of Re- 
ligion, Literature, Psychology, Economics, So- 
ciology, Law, Greek, Hebrew, Etc. 


MORE THAN 250 COURSES FROM 
WHICH TO SELECT 


Continue your education through systematic study 
and thereby develop your powers of initiative and 
ashievement. 


(Also day and evening courses in 
residence) 


CULTURE AND SCHOLARSHIP EM- 
PHASIZED BY THIS INSTITUTION 


Usual degrees conferred. Strong Faculty. 
Ample building facilities. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
Rev. Jay D. Bradley, Ph. D., D. D., Pres. 
320 Wellington St. Atlanta, Georgia 
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ORGANS 


Created with the love, de- 
votion and skill that bring 
out beauty of tone. 


Our organs are custom 
built to suit the require- 
ments of either the mod- 
est church or the great 
auditorium. 


Write for Catalog. 


THE REUTER ORGAN CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
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MITE BOXES 


For missionary and special 
offerings. Catalogue free. 
Samples of various styles 
sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


Edwards Folding Box Co. 


Manufacturers of Folding 
Paper Boxes of All Kinds. 


25 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 
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Master, whilst accepting all that was 
good in the old commandments and the 
teaching of the prophets, added to these 
bases of right conduct the ‘new com- 
mandment,’ as St. John calls it, ‘Love one 
another.’” Then the writer sets out to 
find how far our Law can be made more 
like the Gospel, especially in its rela- 
tion to the poor. 

That may sound strange to some of 
you, but how much more strange it 
sounds when one finds that some peo- 
ple’s Christianity is not Christianity at 
all, for their religion is of the Old Testa- 
ment rather than of the Gospels. So we 
must get back to the God of Jesus Christ, 
the Father, the Lover of men Who is 
seeking His children, seeking you and 
me, and goes on seeking and won’t be 
put off seeking even when we turn our 
backs on Him and try to forget Him. 

W. P. G. McCormick in Be Of Good 
Cheer; Longmans, Green & Co. 





EXPERIMENTAL FAITH 


It is said that when Gladstone was 
nearly ninety years of age he addressed 
a company of students concerning Chris- 
tian character. By way of illustration 
he said that he had learned implicitly to 
trust his judgment and intuition in pub- 
lic matters. At the close of the meeting 
a university professor is said to have re- 
buked him for ‘unwise self-confidence 
and self-praise. Such doctrine would 
go like wine to the heads of the stu- 
dents! But the hoary-haired old states- 
man stood modestly firm, saying that he 
had only expresed in unromantic words 
a glorious fact in his own life and a 
practicable possibility in all lives. A 
half-century of studious and sincere ex- 
perience had brought him tempered wis- 
dom, justifiable self-confidence, and an 
intelligent trust in his own experience. 
He had attained the inspiring humility 
of experimental faith. There is nothing 
so helpful in administrative work or ex- 
ecutive work, nothing so comforting in 
spiritual conversation with struggling 
men who have temporarily lost their 
sense or moral direction, as a poised, 
humble, trustful confidence in the spir- 
itual experience of one’s own inner life 
and motives. 


Frederick B. Fisher in Personology; 
The Abingdon Press. 





THE PAGAN HEART 


There was a moment in the nineteenth 
century when it was hoped that science 
would provide a new ethic. That hope 
is dead. Science is doing untold good in 
sanitating the lives of the already intel- 
ligent and merciful. One thinks, for in- 
stance, of the safer practice of contra- 
ception, of the early but already amaz- 
ing triumphs of endocrinology. But sci- 
ence cannot make men merciful. On 
the contrary, it puts into the hands of 
the pagan—the ruthless industrialist, the 
mad nationalist, the professional mili- 
tarist—engines of power that would have 
made Rome shudder. New poison gases 
can subdue striking workers and wipe 
out civilian populations. The military 
despotisms of the world are more secure 
than ever; the dictator buys the man in 
the laboratory; those two enter into a 
desperate league. Science triumphs; 
death and not life is king; the heart has 
not been touched; salvation is farther off 
than ever. 


The heart has not been touched. Or 
to speak with an at least apparently 
great precision: there has not been, so 
far as one can see, the slightest emo- 
tional adjustment to the ethic which 
Christendom feigns to accept. When- 
ever European pagans have seemed to 
make such an adjustment they have 
robbed their example of all saving power 
by their monkish perversity, their re- 
pudiation of man and nature and human 
life, their repulsive morbidness. Neither 
Saint Francis kissing the sores of the 
lepers nor the aged and satiated Tolstoi 
thundering against art and love can help 
us. Our duty towards lepers is to elimi- 
nate their disease; by art and love we 
live. The pagan, in other words, alter- 
nates between truculence and groveling, 
between excess and emasculation, drunk- 
enness and the Volstead Act, exposing 
sickly babies on mountain ledges or let- 
ting them be born indiscriminately. He 
never touches the center. He never 
touches justice, truth, and peace. 


Ludwig Lewisohn in “If I could preach 
just once”. 





When men grow virtuous in their old 
age, they are merely making a sacrifice 
to God of the Devil’s leavings. 

—Swift. 
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Ministerial Association Fights Sunday 
Funerals 


About two years ago, the writer com- 
ing from a state where in most of the 
cities, by ordinance, Sunday funerals 
have been banned, here in Indiana found 
most of the funerals were held on Sun- 
day. The ministerial association decided 
to stop them or eliminate all unneces- 
sary ones by agreeing that on a certain 
given Sunday each minister should talk 
to his own congregation at a Sunday 
morning service at least for five min- 
utes on the subject of the undesirability 
of the Sunday funerals. The members 
of the association were also delegated to 
present this matter before the service 
clubs, and other groups. 


The results have been so satisfactory 
that in order to continue them the fol- 
lowing letter was sent to the press by 
the ministerial association: 


“The Plymouth Ministerial Association in the 
early part of 1929 appealed to the public of 
Marshall county through the columns of the 
newspapers and from their pulpits asking that 
every effort be made to avoid as far as possible 
holding funerals on the Lord’s Day. The mem- 
bers of the Plymouth Ministerial Association 
greatly appreciate the splendid co-operation and 
consideration given their appeal. Only four 
Sunday funerals have been held since making 
the appeal and in all probability these were 
unavoidable. 


“The Association again appeals to the public 
to continue this good work. A Sunday funeral 
is unfair both to the dead and the living. It is 
unfair to the dead whether the deceased be 
Christian or pagan. They violate the sanctity 
of the Lord’s Day by the unnecessary employ- 
ment of undertakers, florists, cemetery sextons, 
grave-diggers, etc., in order to lay away the 
dead is enough to make the spirit of the de- 
parted arise in vociferous protest and particu- 
larly if the departed be Christian; if the de- 
parted is not a Christian his spirit must scorn 
both the minister and the ritual violating of 
the Lord’s Day. 


“If a Sunday funeral is unfair to the dead 
it is also unfair to the living. The group of 
workers already mentioned deserve their Lord’s 
Day of rest as an inherent right. These are 
of course in business to serve the public and 
naturally will make no audible protest. The 
minister also has many pre-arranged duties and 
ministeries to perform on the Lord’s Day. A 
minister’s ordinary services require all his time 
and energies and these services have a prior 
claim upon his mind and spirit. A funeral 
takes at least 10 hours of a minister’s time if 
he gives it any consideration at all. A funeral 
is always a mental and nervous strain on a 
minister and this strain is greatly intensified 
if the deceased is not a Christian. To ask a 
minister to meet such a strain along with the 
spiritual strain of his other duties is asking 
too much. Again ministers are servants of the 
public and they do not care to refuse particu- 
larly at such a time when sorrow and loss 
leaves the stricken unable to understand such 
an attitude on the part of the minister. 


“There are times when Sunday funerals can- 
not possibly be avoided. To meet such occa- 
sions everybody is willing and ready to help. 
But on such occasions the service shall be brief 
and unostentatious. Scripture, Obituary, Song 
read or sung, Ritual and Prayer by the min- 
ister and the interment at the cemetery. 

“Sunday funerals are no longer held in the 
larger cities of America. The Ministerial Asso- 
ciation asks the public of Marshall County to 
avoid them if possible.’’ 


M. S. Benjamin, 
Plymouth, Indiana. 





Ye gods! what havoc does ambtion make 
Among your works. 


—Daniel. 
* 7 * 


Ambition breaks the ties of blood, and 
forgets the obligations of gratitude. 


—Sir W. Scott. 


* * * 


Ambition’s eyes 
Look often higher than their merits rise. 


—Rowland Watkins. 
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two “HALLS of FAME” In 
SEAMEN’S CHURCH INSTITUTE 


in New York City are typical of the many 


Hall organ 


instal‘ations 


to be found in 


prominent buildings throughout the country. 


THE HALL ORGAN COMPANY 
WEST HAVEN, CONN. 





Suggests That Pledges Assume Interest 


The following letter was used by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Pavilion, 
New York, William E. Slocum, pastor, 
to stimulate the collection of building 
fund pledges. The letter suggests that 
pledgers who are in arrears pay the 
interest on the pledge. Of course, the in- 
direct result is that many are notified of 
their indebtedness and pay the entire 
amount due. 


Dear Friend: 


Exactly five years ago today you made 
your pledge to the Church Building 
Fund. You have found it impossible to 
pay all of it. Perhaps you have waited, 
hoping it would be possible to make a 
large payment, when a payment of any 
size whatever would have been gladly 
accepted. 


The interest on the present indebted- 
ness which the Church has to pay, 
amounts to about $700.00 annually. Over 
80 per cent of those who subscribed at 
that time have paid in full and it would 
not seem fair to ask them to continue to 
pay the interest on only that part of the 
indebtedness not covered by unpaid sub- 
scriptions. It would also seem fair, now 
that the entire five years have elapsed, 
to ask those who have been unable to 








pay their subscription to carry the in- 
terest thereon. 


The suggestion has been made that 
those be asked to give a note for the 
amount of the subscription remaining 
unpaid, which can be renewed, if neces- 
sary, but on which the subscriber would 
pay the interest, thus taking care of his 
share of the interest that is now a part 
of the local budget. Several of the 
larger subscribers gave their note for 
their subscription at the start of the en- 
terprise in order to finance it. A note, 
filled out for the proper amount, is 
therefore enclosed for your use. 


Knowing your subscription was made 
in good faith, we feel this suggestion will 
meet with your approval and compliance. 


Sincerely yours, 
The Board of Trustees, 


Allegories, when well chosen, are like 
so many tracks of light in a discourse, 
that make everything about thee clear 
and beautiful. 

—Addison. 











Offering Exchange 


Berlin, N. H., near the White Moun- 
tains, Congregational Church, 400 mem- 
bers. Pastors would like to exchange 
with pastor in or near Boston, Mass., 
New York City or Philadelphia, Pa., for 
five Sunday mornings in August, $20.00 
per Sunday. Rev. H. C. Stallard, 14 
Brown Avenue, Berlin, N. H. 


Near Chautauqua, N. Y., within reach 
of summer conferences. EXCHANGE 
wanted during July or August possibly 
both months, preferably in a Congrega- 
tional, Methodist or Presbyterian Church 
in Southern New Hampshire, Western 
Mass., Eastern N. Y., Eastern N. J. or 
Canada; or would supply a Southern N. 
H. pulpit for August. Parsonage avail- 
able, if exchange is desired. Wm. W. 
Hastings, Box 391, Sinclairville, N. Y. 


City parsonage offered to rural minis- 
ter (and family) wishing to study in 
New York, July and August. No cost; 
no obligation, expect to preach once a 
week during August and on Sept. 7. H. 
H. Leavitt, 179-82 Union Church, Bay 
Ridge, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Franklin Christian Church, Franklin, 
Va., Pastor of Christian Church (now 
Congregational-Christian) desires to ex- 
change pulpit and parsonage during part 
of summer with pastor in New England, 
or Northeastern States. Rev. J. W. Fix, 
Franklin, Va. 


Am planning on attending Chicago 
Theological Seminary from July 24 to 
Aug. 29. I would be interested in an 
exchange of pulpits with a church with- 
in a radius of 100 miles of Chicago. 


Honorarium $20.00. One service. Mem- 
bership 380. Presbyterian. Carl E. 
Berger, Escanaba, Mich. 

Grand Haven, Michigan. Pastor of 


First Presbyterian Church of 400 mem- 
bers desires exchange of pulpit for four 
to six weeks during July or August with 
some pastor in or near St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. Only one service a Sunday. 
Twenty-five ($25.00) per Sunday. This 
is the greatest resort town in western 
Michigan. Dr. Charles A. Bowler, 521 
Lafayette St., Grand Haven, Michigan. 


Grace Methodist Church in New 
Haven, Conn. “The Gateway to New 
England.” ‘The seat of Yale University. 
Splendid paved roads to all parts of 
New England and New York. Many 
places of historic interest in vicinity. 
Bathing beaches near by. Two services 
on Sunday and no services during the 
week allows time for travel. Will ex- 
change use of parsonage. Would like to 
exchange with some minister in Vir- 
ginia or would consider any place within 
1,000 miles of New Haven. Honorarium 
$10.00 per Sunday for five Sundays in 
August. A. L. Burgreen, 230 Portsea 


Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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Presbyterian minister, graduate of the 
University of Chicago and McCormick 
seminary, with twelve years’ experience, 
desires supply preaching, with view to 
locating, in an average size northern 
church during July and August. Ref- 
erences furnished. A commissioner to 
the General Assembly in Cincinnati, 
May 29-June 4. Address Rev. Geo. W. 
Caldwell, Penney Farms, Fla. 


Presbyterian minister, situated in cen- 
tral New York, the Finger Lake region, 
would exchange manses for month of 
August with minister in some part of 
the South or Canada. Correspondence 
invited. Rev. A. J. Thomas, Lyons, N. Y. 


Grand Haven, Mich. 
church of 400 members. Greatest resort 
on Lake Michigan. Would exchange 
pulpit for one month or six weeks this 
summer with some pastor in or near 
St. Louis. One service $25.00. Rev. C. A. 
Bowler, 521 Lafayette St., Grand Haven, 
Mich. 


Presbyterian 


Guilford, New York. Would like to get 
in touch with a minister near Ocean 
Grove, New Jersey, to arrange an ex- 
waange or supply for month of August. 
ism also interested in a permanent ex- 
change for health or other reason. Box 
8, Guilford, New York. 


Boston, Mass. Opportunity to visit 
historic Boston at the time of the Ter- 
centenary Celebration of the founding 
of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. Easily 
accessible, also, to beaches on north and 
south shores, and to Summer School at 
Boston and Harvard Universities, and 
other schools. Methodist Church. Two 
Sunday services. Desire exchange with 
pastor near Akron, or in central or 
northern Ohio. Four or six weeks, in 
July, or July and half of August, or 
partly in both months, as convenient. 
Rev. Geo. R. Wolverton, 12 Turner St., 
Brighton Sta., Boston, Mass. 


First Presbyterian Church, Warsaw, 
Indiana. Here is an opportunity for 
some minister to attend the Chautau- 
qua and Bible Conference at Lake 
Winona during August. The pastor will 
exchange pulpits for the five Sundays in 
August with any pastor of an evangeli- 
cal church in or near Washington, D. C., 
Philadelphia, New York or _ Boston. 
Twenty dollars for one service. Will 
exchange manses. Address, Rev. E. S. 
Hudson, Warsaw, Indiana. 


Hallstead, Penna., 15 miles distance 
from Bible School Park, Binghamton, 
N. Y., and 15 miles distance from Mon- 
trose, Pa., Summer Bible Conferences 
Scranton, Pa., and New York. Easy of 
access to Niagara Falls and Watkins 
Glen, N: Y. Pastor of Presbyterian 
Church would like to exchange pulpit 
and Manse with minister of any evan- 


gelical denomination in southern Flor- 
ida, in or about Washington, D. C., or 
San Francisco, Cal. Free use of the 
Manse and $20 per Sabbath preaching, 
during June, July August or September. 
Write Rev. Wm. H. Johnston, Hall- 
stead, Pa. 


Indianapolis, Indiana. —Presbyterian. 
Desire to exchange pulpits or supply in 
or near Detroit or in Central Michigan 
for five August Sundays. Two Morning 
Services, $20.00. Rev. Florizel A. Pflei- 
derer, 3246 McPerson Ave., Indianap- 
olis, Indiana. 


Bridgeton, New Jersey, Presbyterian. 
39 miles from Philadelphia and a little 
farther from Atlantic City. Would ex- 
change pulpits for a reciprocal supply 
in or near Columbus, Cincinnati, Day- 
ton, Ohio or Indianapolis. Morning ser- 
vice only, flat $25.000. H. G. Wilkinson, 
Bridgeton, New Jersey. 


Westfield, Mass., 100 miles from Bos- 
ton, 10 miles from Springfield, and in 
foothills of Berkshires. Population 22,000. 
600 members. July and August or from 
middle of July to September. Only three 
morning services in July and August 
free. Desire location in vicinity of Chi- 
cago. Desire exchange of parsonage. 
Address Roy Gilmour Pavy, 80 Broad 
Street, Westfield, Mass. 


Wanted: to exchange with some 
minister or will fill vacant pulpit in 
southern part of Ohio, Indiana, or 
northern and central part of Kentucky. 
Manse here may be occupied by right 
party and honorarium of fifty dollars 
for the month morning service only. July 
27 to Aug. 24. First Presbyterian Church, 
El Monte, California. D. F. Barnett, Pas- 
tor, 621 Washington Ave. 


Jackson, Ohio. Church of 700 mem- 
bers. One hour’s ride from the Ohio 
River. Desire an exchange for July and 
first two weeks in August (entire period 
or will divide time) with minister in 
Fort Wayne, Elkhart, northeast Indiana 
or southern Michigan. Parsonage in com- 
fortable condition. J. L. Peck, Jackson, 
Ohio. 


Illinois. Baptist Church. 
One service. Twenty dollars and use of 
apartment for August. What have you? 
Any denomination. Address A. E., care 
of Church Management. 


Chicago, 


Bucyrus, Ohio. Population 12,000. 
Presbyterian church. Wish to exchange 
for Sundays of August with church in 
or near Spirit Lake, Iowa, Spencer, Ia., 
or Estherville, Ia. One service. Or will 
supply without exchange. E. J. Wykle, 
Bucyrus, Ohio. 
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Pastor Presbyterian Church, 500 mem- 
bers, in the heart of the Ozarks, “The 
Play Ground of America,” would ex- 
change pulpits for one month this Sum- 
mer with some pastor on East Coast, 
preferably Virginia or the Carolinas. 
Write Wm. H. Butler, 829 S. Delaware, 
Springfield, Missouri. 


Williamsburg, Virginia — Presbyterian. 
Would like to exchange for month or 
six weeks with church in or near Chicago 
or New Haven, so as to attend summer 
school. Chance to see Restoration by 
Rockefeller at Williamsburg, and His- 
toric Jamestown and Yorktown. Can 
exchange manse also. James Milton Mc- 
Knight, Prince George Street, Williams- 
burg, Virginia. 


Marshfield, Wisconsin, in the heart 
of this state of beautiful lakes, and 
virgin timber, excellent fishing, and 
delightful summer climate. Presbyter- 
ian. 525 members. Desire exchange for 
five Sundays in August with church in 
Denver or vicinity. One service, $25.00. 
Rev. Marshall R. Olsen, 201 West 4th, 
Marshfield, Wisconsin. 


Richmond, Kansas. Wanted:— To ex- 
change with Methodist, Presbyterian or 
Congregational Minister for July 27 and 
all of Aug. I’m serving a Methodist 
Episcopal Church on paved road, 16 
miles south of Ottawa, Kansas, 41 miles 
north of Lawrence, Kansas, 78 miles 
southwest of Kansas City, 85 miles from 
Topeka and about 300 miles from Colo- 
rado line. Would exchange with pastor 
in Eastern State not west of Mississippi 
or in Gulf State or Colorado; the ex- 
change to include parsonages and each 
drawing his own salary. J. W. Bolton, 
Pastor Methodist Church, Richmond, 
Kansas. 


Dayton, Iowa. Methodist pastor would 
like to supply July and first two Sun- 
days in August in some church in Spo- 
kane Territory, preferably northwest 
thereof. Will come for use of parsonage 
and free will offerings or will exchange 
with some brother on same basis. Rev. 
Karl W. G. Hiller, Box 647, Dayton, 
Iowa. 


Detroit, Michigan. Parsonage unusu- 
ally attractive—brick structure—plenty 
of room—large yard—located in Art 
Center—new main library two blocks 
away. One hour from the University of 
Michigan—less than one hour from the 
1000 lakes of Oakland County. Desire 
to exchange for the month of August 
with pastor in Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire or Colorado—preferably a small 
town location. One service a Sunday. 
Hazen G. Werner, 459 Ferry Ave., W., 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Services Offered 


Will be in Chicago and vicinity during 
July and August, and will supply pulpit 
anywhere in that district, either in the 
city or within a reasonable day’s drive 
of Chicago. Any denomination. Twenty 
years’ pulpit experience. W. H. Barton, 
Congregational Church, Manchester, 
Okla. 


Will supply pulpit in the vicinity of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, from June 15 to Sept. 
1 while attending the University of Cin- 
cinnati. Ordained Baptist minister. Age 
33. Thomas E. Jeffers, Hurricane, W. Va. 
































is in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


[ East Liberty Presbyterian Church | | 
| 


Here is a church that occupies an entire 


| block ... and an R & E ELECTRIC 
| CHURCH BULLETIN like this is used 


on each of the four corners! ........ 








An R & E ELECTRIC CHURCH BULLETIN was selected || | 
for this church . . . not because it cost less, but because it is a || 
product of soundness and lasting worth, far above the average 

| in design and beauty . . . that will retain its effectiveness even 

after years and years of service. 


Illustrated monograph sent free on request 


| RAWSON & EVANS COMPANY 
| CHICACO 




















Mail | Rawson & Evans Co. 


708-710 Washington Blvd., Chicago 


Please tell us about your Electric Church Bulletins—details of con- 


Coupon | struction, price, etc. 


—< 
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Folding and Regular Types for Cafeterias and Game Rooms 





The Algoma Line includes 
tables with RUBBER and 
LINOLEUM T O P S— 
Serving Stands—Magazine 
Racks—Benches, etc. The 
rigid, durable construction 
assures long service under 
hard usage. 






STYLE NO. 650 
Stock Sizes 
30x84 
Height—30” 





30x72 30x96 











Write for full information 





WILLIAM H. WARK, Agent 


Sales Office: 1410 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 


ALGOMA WOOD PRODUCTS CoO. 


FACTORY, ALGOMA, WIS. 

















I want to supply a church on or near 
the Atlantic Coast for two or three 
Sundays in July or August. Any de- 
nomination. My experience and training 
fits me for a responsible task. Willing 
to go to a city or town, including New 
York City. Now serving a church of 
over eight hundred members. I am a 
young man, and my desire is to take my 
family where we can enjoy the salt air, 
bathing, etc. Will also consider lake 
region. Terms very reasonable, or will 
serve for a place to stay. Address, S. H. 
Cunningham, D. D., P. O. Box 227, Car- 
lisle, Kentucky. 


Will supply pulpit, July 27th, August 
3rd, 10th, 17th, and 24th, in the vicinity 
of Atlanta, Ga. Nine years’ experience 
and now active service as ordained elder, 
Methodist, South, member of the Upper 
S. C. Conference, A. B. degree, Wofford 
College. Beverly H. Tucker, Pacolet 
Mills, S. C. 


Nova Scotia, Canada. In the Annapo- 
lis Valley, within driving distance of 
Kingston. Am a college and seminary 
graduate with seven years’ successful 
preaching experience. Fully ordained. 
One service desired a Sunday in August. 
Terms exceptionally reasonable, as salary 
goes on during vacation period. Albert 
B. Reynolds, Memorial Cong’l Church, 
So. Sudbury, Mass. 


British Minister Will Supply. Rev. 
Henry J. Wicks, B. A., D. D. (Lon.), is 
prepared to accept preaching engage- 
ments this summer in the United States. 
Address, 87 Pirbright Road, London, 
S. W., 18, London, England. 


Moweaqua, Ill. I am planning to be 
in Boston, Massachusetts during the 
month of August and will be available 


for supply work during this month. 


Methodist. 500 members. Nine years 
experience. Would like the use of par- 
sonage. J. C. Berry, Moweaqua, IIl. 


British Woman Preacher. Young 
woman who will visit friends in Long 
Island, New York, during summer, would 
appreciate opportunities for Sunday 
supplying. Address Box Bl, Church 
Management, 626 Huron Road, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Will Supply Pulpit in vicinity of New 
York City or Long Island during the 
month of either July or August. I plan 
to attend a term of summer school 
during that time. I am an ordained 
minister with nine years of experience. 
Write C. M. Glick, Albia, Iowa. 


East Syracuse, New York. Presbyterian. 
522 members, Minister with university 
and seminary training would like to sup- 
ply large or small church in the Adiron- 
dacks during month of August. I will 
need no parsonage as I have complete 
camping outfit. Joseph C. Sayers, First 
Presbyterian Church, East Syracuse, 
New York. 


Geneva, Illinois, Congregational min- 
ister wishes to supply during July for 
small fee and use of parsonage for him- 
self and wife near some good summer 
resort. In exchange will give use of 
parsonage. Geneva Church, 30 miles 
from Chicago, is closed during July. 
Rev. E. Frazier Bell, Geneva, Ill. 


Lovewell, Kansas minister will be in 
South after July 10 and desires supply 
work for ‘Sunday mornings and eve- 
nings, if desired, in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi or Florida, 33 years experience in 


pulpit. Rev. J. F. Hiner, Lovewell, 


Kansas. 


Will Supply Pulpit in Vicinity of Chi- 
cago and Central, Illinois, while attend- 
ing summer school. Ordained Methodist 
minister. Seminary graduate. Seven 
years’ experience. Available in July and 
August in full or in part. Herman N. 
Beimfohr, Manito, II. 


Free Pulpit Supply: Pastor of Metho- 
dist Church of 1,000 members in large 
eastern city will supply pulpit without 
charge for 5 Sundays in August in return 
for free use of parsonage. No exchange 
of pulpits or parsonages desired. Pre- 
fer small community church in the sum- 
mer resort section of the New England 
States or Canada, but will consider any 
eastern vacation country. Write, giving 
location and parsonage facilities. Ad- 
dress: Box P. B.—Church Management. 


Rev. Edward Allen Morris, Pastor, 
First Presbyterian Church, Trenton, New 
Jersey, would like to supply the five Sun- 
days of August in New England. 


Will supply in Washington, D. C., 
Maryland, or Eastern part of Penn- 
sylvania in July or August. Eighteen 
years’ experience. Will supply in any 
denomination. Rev. W. L. Murray, 906 
Fawcett Ave., McKeesport, Pa., Pastor, 
U. B. Church, McKeesport. 


Pastor of Reformed Church in the U. 
S. desires to obtain supply work for sev- 
eral Sundays during August, will supply 
any church in the Middle Atlantic or 
New England States. Fourteen years’ 
experience. Will come for use of home 
or expenses. Rev. Victor H. Jones, 
Waynesboro, Pa. 
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Will Supply in Washington. Pastor of 
St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Hornell, New York. Planning on spend- 
ing August in Chevy Chase. Address, 
Walter W. Vogelmann, 79 Elm Street, 
Hornell, New York. 


Will Supply in Saskatchewan, Canada. 
In or near Moose Jaw or Regina for the 
month of July or August. My church 
is closed during July but parsonage is 
available. Thirty miles from Loop in 
Chicago. E. Fraser Bell, Congregational 
Parsonage, Geneva, Illinois. 


Churches Desiring Supply Write to 
Rev. W. Uptegrove Holley, 104 South 
Magnolia Street, Hammond, Louisiana. 
Dr. Holley will be available for the five 
Sundays in August. Terms moderate. 


Will supply: Baptist pastor plans to 

spend August in North Carolina and 

will be available for supply work. A. L. 

4 Goodrich, Porter Memorial Baptist 
Church, Lexington, Kentucky. 


Richard D. Dodge, Editor “The Les- 
son Round Table,” would like to sup- 
ply pulpit of city or large town church 
during the summer months, preferably 
Presbyterian or Congregational, but not 
necessarily so. References exchanged. 


Seltdubuctine enacts 
cea, ar wetay ae 





Address, Haines City, Florida. ‘ j FIRST METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
— ' Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
Baptist Pastor. Good preacher, twenty- Hugo C. Haeuser, Architect, Milwaukee 


one years continuous service, is willing 
to supply pulpits within easy reach of 
Toronto, Ontario. Sundays in August. 
Rev. J. W. Taylor, First Baptist Church, EAUTIFUL chancel furniture and 
Warrens, Wis. f P : 

seating equipment as here illustrated 


is the result of our designing and wood-carving depart- 





i ments. We are fully prepared to assist in the planning 
i ‘A CANNOUNCING > and designing of wood furnishings, including pews, 
| AFTER altars, pulpits, and all ecclesiastical equipment. Catalogs 

and special designs sent on request. a _ 


PENTECOST 
2 ; , 
aa Manitowoc Church Furniture Co. 


ars a can best be benefited by the cur- 
rent observance and study of Pentecost . 

is the burden of the contributors to this Factory and General Office: WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 
timely volume. . . . Starting first with a 
penetrating interpretation of Pentecost 
and its tremendous possibilities, there 
follow definite suggestions on “The New 















































Evangelism’; ‘“‘The New Missionary Im- ‘eon 
perative’; “The New Stewardship Im- 
perative’; “The New Christian Home’; 
“New Social Attitudes’; “The New Lay- —s — 
man After Pentecost’; and one or two | MERMILL PES 
ether chapters on the significance of | HAM 20 Lb. BOND LETTERHEADS AND ENVELO 
“Perpetuating Pentecost.” ... The con- | Printed to Order and Postpaid 
tributors who make possible the book are: | . ‘“ 
| Ie EE cs SE Se TE 250 500 1M 
A. Earl Kernahan | Hammermill Bond Letterheads, White or Colors, Any Size -__| $1.00 | $1.75 | $2.50 | $4.00 
J. E. Crawford Elmer T. Clark | Envelopes to match, 35x64 —__ oSaeA a ee 1.00 | 1.75 2.50 4.00 
Samuel McCrea Cavert Letterheads and Envelopes ______---------- z | ao | aoe 4.00 7.00 
Halford E. Luccock R. A. Doan Ripple or Linen Finish Letterheads _______- nhivcnis::) 2-2 3.00 5.00 
G. Ray Jordan Tig ek” seetitins Soper eS eos fmm P . | 2.00 | 3.00 5.00 
0. E. Goddard W. T. Watkins Letterheads and Envelopes -__--------------- ees ae Se gy 3.00 | 5.00 | 9.00 
i 100 each: Letterheads, Envelopes and Calling Cards, $2.00 
d Ready on or about August 15th | CAll Stationery Neatly Boxed 3: Satisfaction Guaranteed PH Send for Samples 
j Price $1.50 | THE J. R. S. CO., Dept. M. = 800 Stewart Avenue, COLUMBUS. OHIO 
NASHVILLE 


NG bookseller will be glad to have oy” | Say: “I saw it in Church Management,” when writing advertisers. 


advance order and mail the book to e e 
you on your vacation. It identifies you. 
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Our Advertisers As Hosts 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Ministers, whose vacation travels carry 
them to New Haven, Conn., will find the 
Hall Organ Company officials ready to 
show them about the City of Elms. 

New Haven has preserved much of the 
Colonial atmosphere and evidences of its 
many contributions to early American 
history. Among spots of interest are 
East and West Rocks; Judges’ Cave, the 
refuge of the regicide jurists; the homes 
and graves of Noah Webster, the lexi- 
cographer, and Eli Whitney, the cotton 
gin inventor; the historic green with 
its three churches; the home of Benedict 
Arnold and the dormitory of Nathan 
Hale. These and many other points of 
Colonial and modern significance make 
for an interesting visit. 


Naturally, a major attraction is Yale 
University with its imposing - modern 
buildings and quaint old ones surround- 
ing a campus steeped in tradition. 

If the visitor is interested in organs, 
seven Hall organs can be shown to him 
in various parts of the University includ- 
ing the famous Battell Chapel. A trip 
to the Hall factory would also be an 
interesting feature, where a tour of in- 
spection would reveal the intricate and 
exacting operations of pipe organ con- 
struction topped off with a pleasing 
concert on the studio organ. 

Company officials will be pleased to 
meet visitors at the station if they will 
advise the Hall Organ Company of West 
Haven, Conn. of the hour of arrival. 

* oe ~ 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Geo. Kilgen & Son, Inc., builders of 
many famous organs for churches, have 
issued an invitation to all ministers and 
church-workers to visit their plant 
when passing through St. Louis. On ar- 
rival at St. Louis one can ’phone Ever- 
green 8000 and explain that they want 
to visit the plant and transportation will 
be furnished wherever the call comes 
from to the plant where guides will show 
just how Kilgen organs are made. 

” a * 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The DeLong Furniture Company is ex- 
tending an invitation to all ministers 
who may be in the vicinity of Phila- 
delphia or Allentown during their vaca- 
tions to visit the DeLong offices. At the 
Philadelphia office at 1505 Race Street, 
is a display of church seating, wood 
carving and photographs of many not- 
able church interiors. 

if the visiting minister can give Mr. 
Victor DeLong at the Allentown office 
notice a few days before his arrival, ar- 
rangements will be made to take him 
through the manufactory and wood 
carving studios of the DeLong organiza- 
tion at Topton, Pa., a short distance 
from Allentown. 

This makes an interesting trip. The 
plant is an effective combination of the 
most modern wood working equipment 
and a group of craftsmen whose wood 
carving skill is recognized all over the 
eastern section of the country. 

Mr. Elwood F. DeLong and Mr. H. D. 
Lynne at Philadelphia, and Mr. Victor 
DeLong at Allentown, are recognized 
authorities in church appointments and 
furniture. 





¥ 


Ministers and church workers 
have been invited by many of the 
advertisers in Church Management 
to visit their plants while on their 
vacations this summer. The visi- 
tors will have opportunity to see 
the process of manufacture used in 
making the many things used in 
churches and to meet the men and 
women who make them. These 
plants are equipped with expensive 
machinery and manned by expert 
workmen and executives whose 
aim is to make a high grade of 
product, whether a gigantic organ 
or a small accessory, which will 
aid pastors and their congrega- 
tions in rendering more efficient 
and helpful service. Some of the 
many firms which have extended 
these invitations are listed in this 
issue of Church Management. 
For our readers’ convenience they 
are listed by cities. 














P aay SP . a 
Wood carving by DeLong Craftsmen 


In issuing this invitation, they have 
been careful to state that this is an edu- 
cational move in the interest of more 
beautiful church interiors, and no minis- 
ter need hesitate to call because of a 
fear of an unwelcome solicitation. 

It is hoped that all who can will avail 
themselves of this opportunity. The ex- 
hibits should prove highly interesting to 
the minister concerned with the physical 
appearance of his church, and should re- 


sult in many worth while ideas. 
+ te * 


An invitation to see how lighting fix- 
tures are designed and created, as well 
as manufactured, is extended to minis- 
ters and laymen when in or passing 
through Philadelphia, where the factory 
of the Voigt Company is located. 


For many years, the Voigt Company 
have specialized in the design and man- 
ufacture of decorative lighting fixtures, 
particularly suitable for churches, sem- 
inaries, schools, chapels, rectories, and 
other ecclesiastical buildings. Their 
manufacturing plant, with which is com- 
bined their showroom, is located at 1743- 
49 N. 12th Street, at the corner of Mont- 
gomery Avenue. 

He ca oa 


The Church Building Fund Campaigns 
Bureau, 919 Witherspoon Building, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania, proffers its hos- 
pitality to pastors and laymen visiting 
or passing through Philadelphia this 
summer. It will be glad to have them 
make use of its rooms, where they will 
find facilities for correspondence. Mail 
sent in its care will have careful atten- 
tion and they will be glad to give any as- 
sistance or directions as to finding points 
of interest in the city or its environs. 


The directors of the bureau, who are 
experienced leaders in the field of church 
finances, will be glad to counsel (with- 
out obligation) with pastors and laymen 
in regard to financial problems in con- 
nection with their churches. 

The Witherspoon Building is conveni- 
ently located in the heart of the city; a 
short walk from Broad Street Station, 
a little over two blocks from City Hall 
and half a block east of the Walnut 
Street Station of the Broad Street Sub- 
way. 

a a a 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Officials of the Milwaukee Corrugat- 
ing Company are pleased to extend an 
invitation to ministers who are passing 
through Milwaukee to come out to our 
plant and visit with us. 

Ministers making the trip by automo- 
bile should immediately, on reaching the 
city limits, telephone this company for 
directions as to how to reach our plant, 
or if they are making the trip by train, 
if they will make an appointment or 
*phone us on arrival, we shall be pleased 
to arrange for transportation from the 
depot or hotel to our plant. 

This invitation is given especially to 
those who may be interested in using 
some of our materials in their churches 
and schools, for the reason that we have 
installed here in our office and plant the 
various materials which we manufacture. 
In that way they can see them in actual 
use and on display. 

Our engineers will be very glad to con- 
fer with them in the planning of their 
interiors and in the selection of designs 
which will be appropriate for their build- 
ing and in harmony with the general 
lines of architecture in their entire 
structure. 

* * a 


ASHTABULA, OHIO 


An opportunity to visit the plant of 
the Ashtabula Sign Company in Ashta- 
bula, Ohio, is open to ministers who are 
passing through that city, according to 
C. W. Sheldon, manager. This plant, 
located on U. S. Route 20 is just outside 
the east entrance to the city and visible 
from the highway. 

Mr. Sheldon extends a cordial invita- 
tion to ministers who are vacationing 
and motoring through Ashtabula to visit 
his plant. 
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If you are passing through on the 
train and care to stop, they will furnish 
transportation from the depot to the 
factory and return, if you will telephone 
2557-L. 

Everything possible will be done to 
make your visit pleasant and profitable 
and should you go through Ashtabula 
during your summer vacation an oppor- 
tunity to see how outdoor bulletins are 
made should be very much worthwhile. 


* * * 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Rochester, New York, offers many 
points of interest to the visitor, par- 
ticularly in some of its industrial en- 
terprises. Of special enlightenment to 
educators, scientists and persons inter- 
ested in the field of optics, is the huge 
factory of the Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Company, 635 St. Paul Street. This 
concern is the largest and oldest manu- 
factory of optical products in America, 
having been organized seventy-seven 
years ago. 

In this extensive factory are to be 
seen the making of optical glass in the 
only plant of its kind in the country; 
manufacturing operations in the pro- 
duction of eyeglass lenses and frames, 
microscopes, telescopes, binoculars, pro- 
jection apparatus, and other optical in- 
struments ranging in size from a vest 
pocket magnifier to search-light huge 
reflectors. 

A few hours spent in the Bausch & 
Lomb factory are a real treat to anyone 
interested in the latest methods of vis- 
ual education and the many phases of 
scientific methods and instruments for 
the realization of “greater vision through 
optical science,” the motto which has in- 
spired all Bausch & Lomb progress and 
achievement for over three quarters of 
a century. 

*” * * 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Cokesbury Press holds open house 
every day for visiting friends. To all 
readers of Church Management and lov- 
ers of good books, Cokesbury extends a 
cordial invitation to visit our general 
offices and manufacturing plant located 
in Nashville, Tennessee. 

Special guides are available during 
working hours for conducting visiting 
parties through our large printing and 
binding plant. This is known as one of 
the largest institutions of its kind in the 
South and in it can be seen the pro- 
duction not only of many fine grade 
books from composition through the last 
stages of binding, but also the produc- 
tion of large quantities of religious pe- 
riodicals and Sunday School literature. 

Appointments are unnecessary. Just 
give the Cokesbury office a ring when in 
the city and the doors will be thrown 
open to you. 

~ ae *~ 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

A large variety of the most popular 
church bulletin boards is featured in an 
attractive, electric lighted display at The 
Pilgrim Press, 418 South Market Street, 
Chicago. 

The Pilgrim Press, widely recognized as 
“Church Bulletin Headquarters,” extends 
a cordial invitation to everyone inter- 
ested in the purchase of a new church 
bulletin to visit and inspect this dis- 
play. This display is, in all probability, 
the most complete and the most varied 
of any of a similar nature, maintained 
in this country. Visitors, inspecting it, 
appreciate the convenience—the big sav- 
ing in time and effort—in being able 
to choose from this large variety of 
church bulletins, the one exactly suited 





“FOR THE | . ” 
ove 0 DM ankind 


This is the title of a most interesting and informative 
brochure, which we will gladly send you free on request. 

It describes the Church Acousticon and contains 
glowing reports received from a few of the several 
thousand churches which are giving to the deafened 
of their congregations the consolation of inspiring 


sermon and sacred music. 


It also explains how you, too, may install this 
— and proven hearing-aid in your church for a 
our weeks’ trial, without charge or obligation of 


any kind. 


Write for your free copy of ‘‘For the Love of Mankind”’ 


DICTOGRAPH COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 903-G, Church Acousticon Division 
220 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 














| CHURCH, OF CHRIST | 
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vig THE “ARISTOCRAT” ; 
LLUMINATED 


CHURCH BULLETIN 


SOLID OAK OR AIRPLANE 
SPRUCE CONSTRUCTION 
IN FOUR FINISHES 
WITH BLACK OR WHITE 
INNER SIGN SECTION 
ERECT 


PRICE :: $§990 
COMPLETE WITH 4X4 
ORNAMENTAL STANDARDS 





Standard Specialty Co. 





SUMMER SPECIAL 


ON 
CHURCH BULLETINS 


ERE is a brief opportunity to se- 

cure the World Famous 
ARISTOCRAT Church Bulletin with- 
out paying One Cent Down. Your 
bulletin will be shipped promptly on 
receipt of order, complete with Stand- 
ards and finished in the color specified 
by you. On September 1, send us the 
initial payment of $19.00 and pay the 
balance in Five Monthly payments of 


$10.00 each. Total Cost $69.00. 


Through increased attendance and ad- 
ditional collections, your ARISTO- 
CRAT will more than Pay For Itself 
during the normally dull months of 
July and August, before the initial 
payment falls due. 


We have an ample stock in all fin- 
ishes. Shipment Five Days From 
Receipt of Order. Other models from 
$39.00 to $189.00 on similar terms. 


Ask for Folder Showing “Standard” 
Church Bulletins in Natural Color. 


Dept.C-7 Decatur, Illinois 




















Church 


furniture 


Giose Craftsmen 
make a complete line—-pews, pulpits, 
altars, lecterns, chairs, tables, bap- 
tismal fonts, hymn boards and many 
other items — in beautiful standard 
designs or to your order in any 
wood or finish desired—and at 
civilized prices! What do you need ? 


GLOBE FURNITURE & Mrc. COMPANY 
2 Park Place 


Northville, Michigan 





Baptismal Font No. 
16300 — one of many others shown in our 
designs. catalog. 


aa 


Platform Chair No. Pew End No. 16150 
355. It’shard to beat —one of many—send 
this one. us your floor plans. 


Lectern No. 16719— 


Collection Plates 


Walnut or oak, 11 inch diameter. No. 
194 Plain Rim $3.10 each. No. 195 
Carved Rim $4.65 each. Order 
from this advertisement 

















FOLDING CHAIRS 


ALL woop 
CARPET gp ar 


CHAIRS 


LAFAYETTE - HERKIMER 
MFG. CORP. 
45¢ FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK - N.Y. 





























to their needs. A choice of various fin- 
ishes, of copper or wood construction, 
and of black or white inner sign sec- 
tions, is offered. 

Mr. F. C. Finley, Western Manager of 
The Pilgrim Press, has expressed his 
desire to lend every possible assistance 
to visitors at the display in helping them 
make their selection. 

a * * 

You have felt the supreme musical 
appeal of a harp solo or a harp accom- 
paniment. The response is universal. 

The heart-stirring tones of this splen- 
did instrument can be now easily added 
to your organ whether new or old, with 
a consequent enrichment of its music. 

This is possible by means of the newly 
perfected Liberty Temple Harp which 
makes available for the first time harp 
music for the organ, without sympathetic 
tone interference. Each note is clear 
and perfect as from the fingers of a 
master harpist—clear, beautiful harp 
tones, unmistakably realistic. 

Any annoying interference of one tone 
with another, resulting from sympathetic 
vibration, is avoided entirely by a pat- 
ented feature. The notes are mounted 
four musical tones apart and when 
struck each note is clear and distinct as 
it is sufficiently removed from the next 
step or half step in the chromatic scale 
so as to avoid setting up any sympa- 
thetic vibration. 

The mechanical arrangement of the 
sound resonators parallel to the bars is 
also a new feature that saves space and 
permits the inclusion of the Liberty 
Temple Harp in many organs where 
crowded space would not accommodate 
another stop. 

Organ builders, leading members of 
the A. G. O., ministers and choir lead- 
ers have given this new harp their 
enthusiastic approval and endorsement. 

The Kohler-Liebich Company, 3549- 
53 Lincoln Avenue, Chicago, manufac- 
turers of the Liberty Temple Harp, Ca- 
thedral Chimes, Organ Celeste and other 
organ percussion stops, invite you cor- 
dially to visit their factory when next in 
Chicago. 


If contemplated plans for vacation or 
business trip bring you to Chicago this 
summer, you will be assured a warm 
welcome at the Kohler-Liebich factory 
and will have the opportunity of hear- 
ing the new Liberty Temple Harp and 
learning much of value and _ interest 
regarding the attainment of perfect tone 
and pitch in organ percussions. 

* AC a 


WARSAW, N. Y. 


The Marr & Colton Company, Inc., of 
Warsaw, N. Y., extend a cordial invita- 
tion to all of the clergy to visit our 
workshops when in the vicinity of War- 
saw, N. Y., which is 40 miles from 
Rochester and 38 miles from Buffalo, 
N. Y. They are located in the beauti- 
ful Genesee country just a few miles 
from historic Letchworth Park. We will 
be pleased to show anyone through our 
workshops and they will then under- 
stand why the Marr & Colton church 
organ enjoys the enviable reputation for 
all that is beautiful and excellent in or- 
gan building. 

~ * oe 


NEW YORK CITY 


Thousands of religious books are pub- 
lished every year but there are compara- 
tively few places where the religious book 
itself is the staple commodity around 
which an entire business operates. 

The Religious Book Club is one of 
the largest organizations which deals al- 
most exclusively in religious books. The 
preparation of book reviews which are 
sent to all club members, the distribution 
of thousands of books each month with- 
in the space of a few days, the infor- 
mation about the reading habits and 
preferences of ministers and religious 
workers—all are factors which will in- 
terest men and women of the church. 

The offices of the Religious Book Club 
present a picture of the religious book in 
relation to those for whom it is written. 

Readers of Church Management, when 
in New York City this summer, are cor- 
dially invited to visit the Club’s offices 
at 80 Lafayette Street, near City Hall, 
New York. 
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American Seating Company 


1039 Lytton Building, Chicago 
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GROWTH THROUGH SINNING 


Two papers that were submitted in an 
examination in logic were so much alike 
that it was certain that one of the writ- 
ers had copied from the work of the 
other. But Professor could not tell 
whether it was Billy who had cheated, 
or Arthur. Calling the two to his office, 
he said, “One of you, but I do not know 
which one, copied from the other’s pa- 
per. The one of you who did the copy- 
ing will, of course, not let me suspect 
the one who did not. Both of you may 
go now, but later one of you will come 
back and tell me about his own wrong- 
doing.” 

In a few minutes Billy reappeared, 
and he confessed, absolving Arthur of 
all suspicion. “Billy,” said Professor, 
“what has happened to you?” 

“T’ll tell you!” was Billy’s reply. “I’m 
receiving my support from a relative, 
and I’m making him believe I’m study- 
ing, when I’m not. I’ve broken down.” 

Professor responded, “If this had oc- 
curred a short time ago, I should have 
been obliged to report your dishonesty, 
and you would have been expelled. But 
the rule has been abrogated, and I am 
glad. I shall make no report except 
that you have failed in the course. Billy, 
this can be the best thing that ever hap- 
pened to you, for you can make it the 
starting-point of a new life.” 

Billy departed from the office, disap- 
peared from the campus, and for years 
Professor did not know what had be- 
come of him. Then came a letter, writ- 
ten upon the stationery of a bank in a 
distant city: 


Dear Professor: 

Do you remember Billy X, who cheated 
in your logic examination several years 
ago? He is the writer of this letter. 

I took your advice. I went to...Uni- 
versity, and graduated there, and now 
for five years I have been in the employ 
of this bank. I am holding a position 
of trust, and I am making good. It all 
started from that logic exam. 

George A. Coe in What Is Christian 
Education? ; Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





THE STRUGGLE OF OUR TWO 
NATURES 


The discipline of the body is spiritual 
in essence. 

What I mean is that there can be no 
real discipline of the spiritual life with- 
out a discipline of the body. 

One of the most striking pieces of 
sculpture which I know is that of “The 
Two Natures,” which is in the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York, a copy of 
which is in the Fine Arts Museum in 
Chicago. It shows two mighty marble 
figures, exactly alike, one of which 
stands over the other with his foot on 
the neck of the lower self. Fierce 
struggle is depicted in the faces of the 
two. The bodies and features are alike. 
It is impossible to tell which is in the 
ascendency. It is the struggle of our two 
natures. 

That struggle, that discipline, is abso- 
lutely necessary to a triumphant life, and 
there is no real victory until the higher 
self, the higher nature, the spiritual 
ideal, triumphs! 

The discipline of the mind is essential 
to true happiness and poise and power. 

William L. Stidger in Personal Power; 
Doubleday, Doran & Company. 
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by DeLong 
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with the selection of the woods 

ELONG is known among lumber 
D salesmen as one of the most 
critical buyers of woods in the country. 
This reputation is indicative of the 
extra care exercised by this organiza- 
tion of Craftsmen to insure permanent 
beauty in church furniture—a DeLong 
policy which will continue despite a 
general attempt to lower the standards. 


Folder, illustrating features of a 
Church Pew necessary to lasting com- 
fort and satisfaction, on request. 


Address Dept. N, DeLong Furniture 
Company, 1505 Race St., Philadelphia. 
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THREE 
SHOT 


COLONIAL 


Have been used by churches 


for over 25 years 
Moderate in Price 
Send for Catalogue 


Samples Gladly Sent on Request 


PHILADELPHIA 

CARPET 

Makers of Quality Carpets Since 1846" 
Ave.jand “C” St. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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Designers and Builders 
of Artistic Church 
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Pews, Altars, Chancel Furniture, 


Pulpits, Lecterns, Reredoses, etc., in 
fact anything in the line of Church 
Furniture made of wood. 

We furnish designs or quote on fur- 
niture designed by architects. 


SVOBODA CHURCH 
FURNITURE COMPANY 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin 
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2—Wonderful—Duplicating—Machines—2 





The New “Two-Faced” Film Duplicator 
Has Two Printing Surfaces—Two Dupli- 
cators in One—for the price of one ma- 
chine. It prints from original you write 
on paper and reproduces up to 150 fac- 
simile copies from each one you write, 
or trace, as letters, pictures, music, etc., 
with pen and ink, pencil or typewriter, 
in one to five colors at same time at a 
cost of Three Cents per job. Simply 
Wonderful—Marvelous. 


Letter size, 84x11” complete with 
two bottles copying ink, any col- 
ors, sponge, directions, etc...... $6.00 
Legal size, 84x13” 
Typewriter Copying Ribbon 
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The 


“Excellograph” 
Duplicator prints from original you 


Rotary Stencil 


write or trace on Dry Stencil. $5.00 
worth of Stencils, ink, etc., free with 
each Excellograph. 


Per er ee (terms if desired) 


Other Items. Our New Double Glass 
Excelloscope for tracing pictures on 
re or errr rrr 

Wonder Art Book—Hundreds of pic- 
tures, designs, etc., to trace on stencils 
TOR WHO bss os 5s hekesndeaenee $5.00 


Or if you have a Stencil Duplicator, 
give us its name and we will give you 
confidential discount on supplies. 


Twenty-one Successful Plans to Raise Church Money or to Pay for Equipment 
Free with Either Duplicator 


For further information, samples, Ministerial testimonials, etc., write 


PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY COMPANY 


Dept. B-2 





339 Fifth Avenue 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Visualize 


Religious Facts 
With Picturol 


teach religion. 








VERY churchman should use this simple projector to help 
It visualizes in story form any Biblical 
fact—it emphasizes and dramatizes the things you want your 
congregation to understand and remember. 


Portable, simple to operate and low in cost, Picturol makes 
every religious message more fascinating. A wide variety of 
religious subjects in still-film form available for your selection. 


Write for detailed information and ist of subjects. 


SOCIETY FOR Wy 
VISUAL EDUCATION 


Manufacturers, Producers and Distributors of Visual Aids 


Dept. A7—327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 











Say: “I saw it in Church Management,” when writing advertisers. 


It identifies you. 


THE NECESSITY OF WORSHIP 

Religion is not a solitary experience; it 
is social. As Doctor Hillis says, “When 
flint and steel come together, there is 
something leaps forth which is not in 
either of them; and when souls meet to- 
gether in worship, there appears a new 
thing that could not otherwise appear 
; . A thousand leaves,” he says, 
“work together to produce a human 
body, and innumerable souls work to- 
gether to produce the Kingdom of God.” 
As a boy, I read Robinson Crusoe. And 
the author tells us that everything 
started for his hero when the man Fri- 
day appeared on the scene; for his com- 
ing meant the beginning of society. And 
Jesus tells us that when two or three are 
met together in his name, there he is in 
the midst; and there is a Christian 
church. 

The American people are not good 
church-goers. They regard church-going 
as an elective. If they feel like going, 
they go; but if the mood is not on them, 
they “pass it up.” But the laws of the 
Lord remain just the same: There is no 
religion without worship; no character 
without religion. 

Alfred H. C. Morse in Eternal Con- 
trasts; The Judson Press. 


THE POWER OF AN EXAMPLE 

Jesus leads men to newness of life by 
the power of example. Whenever weak 
or untrained men see what a perfect 
example can do, they heighten their own 
self-imposed standard of achievement. 
Whenever a Nurmi sets a new record, no 
runner the world around can ever be 
satisfied with less. Whenever an aviator 
accomplishes unheard-of exploits, all 
pilots are eager to equal them. When- 
ever in a fire department a man per- 
forms some deed of heroism, other men 
dream of an hour of crisis when they can 
rival the courage there displayed. When- 
ever in moral excellence a man stands 
out above his fellows and men see what 
can be done, they can never be as before. 
They must accept or reject him. 

George Stewart in The Cruzifizion In 
Our Street; Doubleday, Doran & Co. 


THE ORATORIO OF THE SPRING 

An artist paints a picture of the 
springtime, and it is beautiful and riotous 
with color. But when he has painted it, 
he is done with it; that picture he never 
paints a second time. But the wonder 
of the Creator is not only that He paints 
the spring, but that every year He 
painteth it again. Every year He makes 
the spring again, and the glory of sum- 
mer, and the mellowness of autumn. 
With all His infinite creating power God 
works by way of repetition—and the 
strange thing is we never weary of it. 
I read an essay just the other day on the 
characteristics of great music. The 
writer said one mark of all great music 
was that you never wearied of hearing 
it repeated. Cheap music you grow tired 
of—you sing it for a season and forget 
it; great music stands endless repetition. 
Did you ever think of the greatness of 
God’s music? Every year since we were 
children He has given us the oratorio of 
the spring, and it is as fresh and beauti- 
ful to-day as when in childhood we made 
daisy chains. Every morning the sun is 
in the east; every evening the stars are 
in the sky; every year the spring comes 
tripping back again, scattering its 
largess on the meadow. He maketh it, 
but we shall never understand the depths 
of His eternal patience until we say, He 
maketh it again. 

George Stewart in The Crucifizion In 
Our Street. 
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Post Vacation and General Invitation - 4 Dube Fost 





























embellished with a church organ design and autumn leaves lithographed in colors. 





**Come Join In 
Our Song’’ COMI 
JOIN OUR 


POST CARD 
‘WHS S10C 16 FOR THe AQORTSS 
nik 
This is an 
excellent ap- 
peal of novel 
design, intend- 


Paul Stewact 
9 Murry Street 
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SALE 


Stereopticons 


Exceptionally Low Prices 
Make This 1930 Event a Worthy Attention 











ll _ aoe a of Every Sunday School 
able attend- es MAY 
ance on the = 
frst Gunday sie ae Stereopticon 
back after the summer’s reduced interest. so ‘ 
it may be used on any other Sunday for With 500 Watt Mazda Lamp 
securing the attendance of members who have $45.00 Now $31.50 
been missed from the congregation. Any church 
may profit by its use. 
The winsome message a ae em S 
character to this invitation Ss eautifully 
Price, $1.50 per 100. ’ tereopticon 
With Film Slide Attachment 
$83.50 Now $65.00 


Invitation, folded, ready for the mail, showing attractive panel on the outside. Size, 3% x 5% 


inches. 
winsome verse. Size, 5% x 7 inches. 


The illustration opposite shows the Invitation opened, presenting a beautiful picture and 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO., 296 Broadway, New York City 








A Clean Desk Top 


By Selden Connor Adams 


Pastor First Presbyterian Church, Lonaconing, Maryland 


es OW do you keep your desk so 
H clean?” has been asked of the 
writer by brother ministers. In 
the first place, “Dear Old 
Prexy,” of seminary days, maintained 
that a man who amounted to anything 
in the ministry did not have time to 
keep his desk clean. When he wanted 
to find anything he always knew where 
to look,—on top of the desk. His meth- 
od of finding the missing examination 
paper, sermon, book review or glasses 
was a fair imitation of the house dog 
digging a woodchuck from his hole. 


After several years in traveling work 
which has taken me into many a pas- 
tor’s study I am convinced that “Prexy’s” 
method still obtains. In the larger 
churches where a trained secretary is 
at the minister’s call, there is usually 
order on the desk top. Many a man 
perfectly capable of making good use of 
from one to three secretaries must do 
his work alone. In such cases confu- 
sion is often found. 


Office supply houses offer elaborate 
“work organizers” designed to enable one 
to “find anything on the darkest night.” 
But as Bob Burdette used to add, “If 
I strike a light.” The same men who 
have to do without a secretary often find 
that modern office equipment is out of 
the question as well. 


A simple device of the “made it my- 
self” pattern is a fine solution of the 
problem. A case after the order of the 
“community” comb and brush tray in 
the old time farm house will take care 
of all of the current papers which so 
easily clutter the desk top. 


Take two pieces of furniture crating, 
each nine and one-half inches long and 
three and one-half inches wide. Nail to 
these a piece of thin fiber board, nine 
and one-half inches by thirteen inches 
and you have the back of the case. 
For the front use the same kind of a 
piece of board, only let it be lower, 


say, about seven and one-half inches. 
Put on a bottom of the thin fiber board 
and you have a very useful case. You 
are now ready for a coat of varnish 
stain. Secure some color as near the 
color of your desk as possible and do 
your varnishing. When the job is dry 
tack it on the side of your desk,—the 
left side preferred. 

One dollar will purchase from a sta- 
tioner one hundred letter sized folders. 
These will just fit nicely into your tem- 
porary filing case at the end of the desk. 
Label one of these folders, “Attention,” 
in this place those letters from Bish- 
ops, secretaries, publishing houses, etc. 
You are going to answer all of them 
at a certain time if you find them when 
the mood strikes you. Ordinarily you 
do not answer them because you do not 
find some of them ’till it is too late. 
Go on through the “pile”, you will find 
that it lends itself to classification. Just 
now I find exactly six of these in my 
case. “Attention,” “File,” “My Monthly 
Program,” “Notes on Book Review,” 
“Plans for Christmas Week.” and “Cur- 
rent Sermons.” 


As soon as the work represented by 
any one of these folders is finished, it 
will go to the reserve file. To my desk 
top comes but one subject at a time. 
To get rid of an unwelcome subject is 
the matter of a second to put it out 
of sight. If “Prexy” were still here he 
might stick to his original assertion: 
“The man who keeps his desk clean 
never has time to do anything else.” 
I like my method better. 


Thou shalt come to thy grave in a full 
age, like a shock of corn cometh in his 
season. 

—Job, v, 26. 
* oH * 
Care keeps his watch in every old man’s 
eye. 
—Shakespeare, 








Portable Film Slide 














Projector 
$57.50 Now $23.00 
Screens 
8 ft. Muslin Screen $ 5.50 
10 ft. Muslin Screen 8.00 
8 ft. White Opaque on spring 
roller 16.00 
10 ft. White Opaque on spring 
roller 28.50 





All new, sent on 10-day trial, nothing to 
lose but everything to gain 


Williams Brown & Earle, Inc. 


Known for Stereopticons and Slides 
Since 1890 


918 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


CHURCH 
CARPETS 


W<. gceomen' 


in church 
carpetings & 
rugs suitable 
for parish 
houses. Infor- 
mation and 
samples upon 
request. 








MOH AWK 


RUGS & CARPETS 


MOHAWK CARPET MILLS, AMSTERDAM, KY. 
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Summer Schools For Ministers 


Chicago Theological Seminary 
Chicago Divinity School 
Garrett Biblical Institute 


(Evanston, Illinois) 


Union Theological Seminary 
(New York City) 


Auburn Theological Seminary 
(Auburn, N. Y.) 


Grove City Bible School 
(Grove City, Pa.) 


Winona School of Theology 


Biblical Seminary in New York 


Virginia Summer School for Rural 
Ministers 
(Blacksburg, Va.) 


Summer School for Town and Country 
Pastors 
(Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.) 


Estes Park Fellowship School 
(Estes Park, Colorado) 


Northfield Summer Conferences 
(East Northfield, Mass.) 


Two Terms: June 16-July 23 
July 24-August 29 


Two Terms: June 16-July 23 
July 24-August 29 


Two Terms: June 23-July 30 
July 31-Sept. 5 


Conference for Ministers: 
June 24-July 5 


Summer Quarter in connection with 
Columbia University 
July 7-August 15 


School of Theology, June 30-July 17 
School of Religious Education 
July 21-Aug. 7 
August-August 10 


Two Terms: July 9-July 26 
July 28-August 14 


June 18-July 29 


July 21-August 1 


July 21-August 2 


July 15-July 31 


Northfield General Conference of Chris- 
tian Workers 
August 2-18 
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MOLLER PIPE ORGANS 


Produced in the world’s largest factory. 
Every organ a special creation for a par- 
ticular use and fully guaranteed. Endorsed 
by the most eminent organists. 

The Moller ‘Artiste’ Reproducing 
Residence Organ has no equal in its par- 
ticular field. 

If interested in a pipe organ for any 
purpose, write us. 

Booklets and specifications on request. 


M. P. MOLLER 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 
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MONEY MAKING PLANS 
FOR YOUR CHURCH 


Carry $75.00 to 
$100.00 worth of advertisements and cost you 
only $24.00. 

Sunshine Stationery sells at 50 cents. Costs you 
only $3.00 per dozen packages. 

You make a big profit by selling our Christmas 
genes. Sample box of 24 cards and folders 
or 

Publish a Church Calendar or Church Directory 
and pay for it with advertisements, and make 
$50.00 to $100.00 besides. 

Write for descriptive circulars or send us the 
name of the president of your Ladies’ Aid 
Society. 

Our 88 page catalogue of printed specialties for 
churches is yours for the asking. 


Three thousand Paper Napkins. 


The Woolverton Printing Co. 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 











Finance Your New Church | 
Building or Debt in 1930 


1930 is the 19th centennial of Pentecost. 
It offers a notable opportunity to cultivate 
among your people a Pentecostal devotion to 
climax in an amazing outpeuring of sacrificial 
gifts. 

Let us explain our improved ‘Churchly 
Finance Campaign Service’; also our 
“Church Loyalty Crusade’ program of con- 
structive spiritual activities and stewardship 
education, which successfully prepares for 
each financial campaign. 


$3,000,000 in 3 months 


During three months to December 22, 
1929, 70 churches benefited by our service. 


Your church can share the $8,000,000 
or more which we will help to raise | 
in 1930; as 144 churches shared the | 
$7,600,000 we helped to raise in 1929. 

Tell Us Your Needs and 

Problems 


Ask for ‘‘Successful Methodist Campaigns’’; 
“Raise Money Wisely’; ‘“‘Churchly Cam- 
paigns’’; “The Building Fund Campaign—a 
Load or a Lift’’; and other free literature. 


Church Building Fund 
Campaigns Bureau 
Albert F. McGarrah, D. D., Director 
931 Witherspoon Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















A WHOLE YEAR FOR $1.00! 


THE ILLUSTRATOR 


Makes Sunday School Teaching Interesting 
Unequalled for half century. Great leaders commend it. 
Sample copy free 


THE ILLUSTRATOR, 158 Fifth Ave., New York 





Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Buokmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 





Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialists in Church Vestments and Em- 
broideries for Half a Century 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131-133 East 23rd Street NEW YORK 














25,000 CHURCHES USE 


(LOSE IO 
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CUSHION 


FSU T NOT STUFFED 


illustrated Booklet and Samples Free 


Old Cashions renovated and recovered equal tonew 
Ostermoor & Co.,Inc.,116 Elizabeth St ,N.Y.,.Dept.G 


























cir. GOWNS 
PULIT 

Draperies, Hangings, Book- 
marks, Embroidery Work, 
etc. Fine materials and 
workmanship at surprisingly 
low prices. State what is 
needed. Catalog and samples 
FREE. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1161 So. 4th St. 
Greenville, Il. 














MOVIE EQUIPMENT. Most com- 
plete Stock in the U. S. Both 
New and Factory Rebuilt Mov- 
ing Picture Machines, Screens, 
Booths, Opera Chairs, Spotlights, 
Stereopticons Film Cabinets, 
wu Portable Projectors, M. P. Cam- 
‘eras, Generator Sets, Reflecting 
Arc Lamps, Carbons, Tickets, 
Mazda Lamps and Supplies. Send 
for Free Catalogue “G.” 

MOVIE SUPPLY COMPANY 
844 wanes Ave., Chicago 

















A. A. HONEYWELL 


Church Architect 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Specialists in Modern Church and 
Sunday School Buildings 


LARGE BOOK OF PLANS $1.06 














Folding Chairs for Churches 
Royal Lifetime Chairs 


Extremely comfortable saddle-shaped seats, 
silent rubber or _ glider feet, ‘‘never-stick’’ 
features, 4 chairs fold to only 6 inches. Write 
for catalog and prices. 


ROYAL METAL MFG. CO., 1144 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill 
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: Classified — For Sale “ad Exchange 

Fe 

E The Market Place for Men, Ideas, Church Supplies and Service 

2 Rate for Advertisements inserted in this Department: ; 

= Five cents per word; minimum charge, 75 cents 

2 Address Classified Department Forms close 5th of month preceding 

= CHURCH MANAGEMENT, Auditorium Bldg. Cleveland, O. ** 
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Forty Traceable Parable designs and 
illustrations for front page mimeo- 
graphed calendars. Price $2.00 post- 
paid. Artograph Service, 6407 Ingleside 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 





Edison Rotary Mimeograph No. 77. 
Good condition. First draft for $25.00 
gets it. David Simpson, Craig, Nebraska. 





Bargain. English made Prince Albert 
coat, size 38. $7.00. Good as new. 
William Swales, Knowlesville, New York. 


Typewriter Ribbons. Save money by 
buying six or dozen at a time. First 
grade quality ribbons any machine. Six 
for $3.00; dozen $5.50 postpaid to your 
address. Independent Supply Co., 2182 
E. 9th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 





Your Church Floor can be covered 
with Government Standard Battleship 
Linoleum or Cork Carpet at a very 
reasonable figure; sanitary, durable and 
attractive. Full details on request. 
Redington Co., Scranton, Pa. 





Clearance Sale glass and film slides. 
Stereopticons $15.00 up. Duplicators, 
Neostyle $15.00. Multistamp $8.50. Wide 
carriage typewriter $45.00. Many other 
bargains. List free. Pastors Supply 
Company, 447 West 120th St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 





For Sale: Oxford gray clergy suit, 
nearly new, cost $65, price $35; 17 
volumes of Speaker’s Bible, $38; 20 
volumes of Harvard classics, new, $35. 
Rev. W. L. Deighton, 41 East Ave., 
Attica, New York. 





Wanted: Second-hand _§stereopticon, 
for standard slides. Must be in good 
condition. Rev. J. Edwards, Woodstock, 
Virginia. 





3 x 5 White Cards. Ruled on one side. 
Blank on other. Fit any 3 x 5 inch file. 
Many uses around the church. Very 
special price. 100 cards, 25c; 500, 90c 
postpaid. Address Church World Press, 
Inc., Auditorium Building, East Sixth at 
St. Clair, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Special Sermon Subjects prepared for 
busy Pastors. Authors’ Research Bureau, 
516 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Wedding Books: Upon request we will 
mail on 30 days’ approval for examina- 
tion at your own desk samples of our 
Marriage Certificates, and Bride’s Books. 
You will see new features not found in 
any other bocks; prices run from 15 to 
60c. You can see them for the price of 
a post card. Paragon Publishing Co., 
Lexington, Ky. 


Carbon Paper for your typing. Blue 
or Black. Full sheets. 2. Dozen—50c. 
Box 100 sheets—$1.70. Sent postpaid to 
your address. Independent Supply Co., 
2182 E. Ninth St., Cleveland, Ohio. 





Stereopticon Slides—“Story of Pilgrim 
Fathers,” “Some Mother’s Boy,” “Mo- 
ses,” “Joseph,” “David,” “Paul,” “Life of 
Christ,” “Esther,” “Boy Scouts,” “Ben 
Hur,” “Other Wise Men,” “Quo Vadis,” 
“Passion Play,” “Ram’s Horn Cartoon,” 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” “Billy Sunday’s,” 
“In His Steps,” Numerous Evangelistic 
Sermons (illustrated). Slides made to 
order. Card brings complete list. Willis 
P. Hume, Oberlin, Ohio. 





Baptismal Fonts. In everlasting mar- 
ble at the price of wood. $35 up. From 
the quarry direct to you. Illustrations 
on request. Redington and Co., Scran- 
ton, Pa. 





Children’s object lessons ready for use. 
Sample 15c. Be convinced. Preach to 
children for results. Jeambey, Red Oak, 
Iowa. 











Church Workers’ Exchange | 














Presbyterian Minister, under forty, 
would like to correspond with some 
institution seeking a Bible teacher, or 
some publishing house needing an editor 
of Sunday School literature, with view 
to position. Box “B”, Church Manage- 
ment. 


















PIPE ORGANS 


Highest quality. Superb tone. 
Modern accessories. Durable 
construction. All sizes. 

Write for catalog of Pipe 
Organs, Reed Organs, or Elec- 
tric Blowing Outfits. 

HINNERS ORGAN CO. 
y PEKIN, ILLINOIS 
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OMMUNION WARE ot QUALITY. 
oe: In Aluminum or Silver Plate 


RR BEST MATERIALS - LOWEST PRICES 
4A FINEST WORKMANSHIP 
pil: Send for Illustrated ’ Catalog” 


‘IN ae CO MUNION SERVICE CO. 


ROOM 362 _ 1701-03 CHESTNUT STREET. PHILADELPHIA.PA. 








FOR YOUR NEXT COMMUNION 







Does YOUR Church use this cleanly 
method? Send for SPECIAL OFFER at 
low prices. Tray and 36 best glasses 
and Cover $9.00. Glasses $1.00 dozen. 
Collection and Bread Plates. 

THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE CO., Box540LIma, 0. 











VESTMENTS 


For the Clergy and Choir. 
Ecclesiastical Embroideries. 
Communion Linens. Tailoring 


J. M. HALL, Inc. 

174 Madison Avenue 

(Bet. 33rd & 34th Sts.) 
NEW YORK 
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VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 


a a SPECIAL EASY TERMS 











SOLID KUMFORT 


Bentwood 
FOLDING CHAIRS 
for Every Purpose 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN 


LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO. 
1415 WALL ST. FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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Right Prices on Church Furniture 


Communion tables quartered and polished, $30.00. 
Fonts with detachable vessels, $35.00. Kinder- 
garten chairs and tables at prices that save your 
church money. Before you buy let’s get acquainted. 


REDINGTON’S _ Scranton, Pa. 














Theological Books, Second-Hand 


We buy, sell and exchange. Send us a list of the 
books you wish to sell or exchange. Catalog free. 








THE PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORE 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


914 Pine Street - - 











MOTION PICTURES 


Religious — Educational — Entertainment 


H. S. BROWN, Inc. 


| Largest and most complete library of 
exclusive non-theatrical motion pictures | 
in the United States. | 


806 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Illinois | 














Church Bulletin ':72';°: 

of churches 
are using our non-rusting all metal bulletin 
boards electrically lighted from the interior to 
announce church activities. New iow price. 
Write for booklet today. 


Multiform Bulletin Company 
Dept. 21, 7523 Stoney Island Ave.. Chicago, Ill. 
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OW IS THE TIME 


to advertise your church. Let the 
public know of your activities and 
stimulate their interest. You can help to fill your pews from 
those who pass your church, by displaying notices and in- 
formation. A Bulletin Board encourages both members and 
friends to attend services regularly. 

Ashtabula Bulletins are dignified in appearance. They 
lend much to the beauty of your church property. Fine ma- 
terials and the best workmanship in all models results in 
strength, style and permanence. 

Among the advantages of Ashtabula Church Bulletins are 
four side illumination and removable type frames. Your 
choice of black backgrounds or white with letters in contrast. 


We would like to send you our catalog without cost or 
obligation containing all information 
and description of our line. A post- 
card will do. 









CROSSES 


Three sizes—8x1l2 in.— 
6x9 in.—and 4x6 in. Will 
fit any “hook on’’ letter 
type bulletin board. Sold 
in sets of three only—in 
red, black or white. Please 
state color wanted. 








Set of 3 postpaid 


THE ASHTABULA SIGN COMPANY 


**The Home of Good Bullitins’’ 
651 KINGSVILLE AVE., ASHTABULA, OHIO 
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MARR & COLTON Church Furniture 
CHURCH ORGANS auth lS Bieees, of our 


add beauty and distinc- 





Beauty of Tone tion to your church in- 
terior. You will find it 
Matched by easy and a pleasure to 
Excellence of Construction sco Hha-ye thoes B cme 
in our catalog. No- 

_ where will you find better, more skil- 


fully constructed, more richly finished 
furniture which stands out above the 
Secure the result of many years ordinary as something to be admired. 
ee i ; Our prices are surprisingly low and 
of experience in all that is we ship on approval. 
practical and beautiful in organ 


— Individual Communion Service 
building. 


seetser 





If your church is not 
supplied with an “In- 
dividual Sanitary 
Communion Service” 
write for catalog and 
antl free trial offer. It’s 
“‘America’s Finest Organ’”’ bd ony tan now Rie a 


By all means get our prices before you 
buy. Tell us as fefinitely as possible about 


i 
The Marr & Colton Co. catalog “and give fall Information on’ the 
goods in which you are interested. 


Catalogue and estimates 





cheerfully submitted. 





Organ Designers & Builders 
Wonnnny 1". DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1163 South 4th Street Greenville, Illinois 























T 
Charles Suohnda The \WURLIIZER 
Church Hurniture Church Organ 


1505 RACE STREET The Rudolph Wuclitjer Company 

















PHILADELPHIA, PA. Factories: North Tonawanda, New York © 
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HIT THE RIGHT SPOT 


A Wesleyan chapel in a Cheshire vil- 
lage was in a very dilapidated condition, 
and a meeting was called to discuss the 
subject of repairs. The squire was pres- 
ent, and great things were expected from 
his speech. He stood up, declared the 
place was not so bad, after all, and only 
needed a little doing to it, promised to 
make a donation of five pounds and sat 
down again. 

Scarcely had he resumed his seat when 
a lump of plaster fell from the ceiling 
on his bald head. Jumping up wildly he 
exclaimed: 

“The place is worse than I thought. 
I will give forty pounds.” 

An old man in the rear stood up and, 
extending his arms, murmured, quite 
audibly: 

“Hit ’im again! Hit ‘im again!’— 
Tit-Bits. 





In Memoriam 


Here lies the broad jumper, Adolph Mul- 
lord. 
A banana peel lay on the take-off board. 
* * * 


My husband’s here, poor old Ben, 
May he rest in peace, till we meet gain. 
* + * 


Here lies the body of Willie Brace, 
He sure was one fine fella. 
He said in his sleep, “I love you, Grace,” 
But—his wife’s name was Stella! 
* * om 


Shed a tear for little Johnny, 
His soul has gone from hence; 

He fell from out an apple tree 
Upon a picket fence. 


* * * 


Mule in the barnyard, lazy and sick, 

Boy with a pin on the end of a stick; 

Kid jabbed the mule, the mule made a 
lurch, 

Services Monday in the M. E. Church. 


* * * 


A lovely young lady named Rose, 
Forgot to powder her nose; 
While crossing the street, 
She remembered that feat; 
Now she sleeps where the epitah grows. 
* * a 


This is the grave of a cute little girl 
who had a cute little figure, a cute little 
curl, a cute little foot, a cute little way— 

A cute indigestion took her away. 

aE * a 


The daisies grow o’er Harry Brock, 
He turned the corner in the middle of 
the block. 
7 a * 
Here lieth Queen, a movie star, 
The world was ’neath her thumb, 
But when the speaking movies came, 
They found that she was dumb. 
* * 
In playful humor Johnnie swallowed 
A cake of yeast compressed, 
Soon his spirit rose and followed 
The footprints of the blest. 





It will often happen when a thing is 
originally wrong, that amendments do 
not make it right; but more often do as 
much mischief in one way, as good in 
another. Paine. 
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For twenty years, experiments 
have shown Bulletin Advertis- 
ing to be the most effective 








GRACE BAPTIST CHURCH 
W2M WOOD PASTOR 


t caeecatiaaanacieeses: ——$_———————— advertising the church can em- 
ploy—to build attendance, in- 
crease collections, and stimulate 







interest in every church activity. 
Fortunately it is also the least 
expensive form of advertising, 
PARENTS WHO DO NOT veuenee 
SAY TO THEIR.CHILDREN Winters’ DeLuxe Bulletins are simple, 
GO TO CHURCH - i refined, and dignified. Letters are of litho- 
BUT RATHER’: graphed steel that will not fade, crack or 


COME ON LET ts peel. “As easy to put on and take off as 
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your hat on a hook.” 
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Chapter 
Headings 


The Background for 
Religious Publicity 
. Publicity Values in 
Church Symbolism 


’ Reaching the Church 


Public 


. The Newspaper 


. Publicity for the Min- 


ister 


. The Mechanics of 


Good Publicity 


. Good Printing 
. The Church Calenda 
- Direct Mail for 


Churches 


. Word-of-Mouth 


Publicity 


. Evangelistic Publicity 
. Inter-Church Publicity 
. Publicity for Church 


Organizations 


. Financial Publicity for USED IN THE CABINET OF Advertising at still lower cost. To these churches 


the Local Church 


. Convention Publicity 


. The Professional 


Publicist and the 
Church 


. Financing Local 


Church Publicity 






ALL GO TO At the left is illustrated the Rev. Kyle, 
CHURCH I! our most popular model. Its solid oak 


cabinet is covered with three coats of 
























weatherproof spar varnish. The church and 
pastor names, as well as the message let- 
tered on the bulletin, are fully illuminated 
at night, so that the Rev. Kyle becomes 
an effective advertisement and announcement board every 







hour of the day. This model sells for $59, all ready wired 
for electricity, and complete with full letter equipment. 








Winters’ DeLuxe Bulletins are also made in a variety of 
styles and sizes, suitable for every place and purpose. All 






are correspondingly low in price. Write for our free il- 





r 





lustrated catalogue. 


We Also Sell Sign Panel and Letters Separately 
If You Wish to Save by Building Your Own Cabinet 


Notwithstanding the remarkably low price of DeLuxe 
Bulletins (made possible by our volume production) 


STEFL SIGN SECTION some churches of modest means must secure Bulletin 














REV. KYLE MODEL we sell the steel sign panel and lithographed letters 


separately, and furnish complete blue prints, ma- 






ORE 08 1 58 ices 
STEEL SIGN SECTIONS FOR terial list and instructions so that a member of the 


OTHER WINTERS DELUXE church can build the cabinet. By this means a 


eT he oes complete bulletin may be obtained for as little as 


= ONLY ONE INCH THICK -- $25 or $30. If interested, check the lower square 
FROM IMPERVIOUS. STEEL a-encaninen: 

















“A thesaurus 
formation . . 


better.” 


Price, 


CHURCH Wor.D Press, INC. 


of church publicity in- 


. | know of nothing ‘USE A WINTERS’ . 


—WitiiamM B. Norton 


$2.25, Postpaid 


Auditorium Building 
East Sixth at St. Clair 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
Established 1900 
607 Pershing Ave., Davenport, lowa 







Please send me your free illustrated catalog and 
full information about Winters’ DeLuxe Church 
Bulletins. 

] Please send me details about steel sign section 
and lithographed letters offered separately. 
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@ THE SPIRIT OF 


PROTESTANTISM 


By Harris E. Kirk $2.00 
The 1930 Cole Lectures 


Says Dean O.E. Brown, of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity School of Religion: ‘‘Dr. Kirk has 
shown with a gratifying clearness how the 
redemptive Spirit of Protestantism fur- 
nishes a corrective for the blight of Secu- 
larism, the short-sightedness of Humanism, 
and the futility of a Social Gospel that 
discards religion. With equal clearness he 
has shown that ‘a pure, undiluted Prot- 
estantism’ liberates the soul from fanatical 
bibliolatry, mechanical ecclesiasticism... . 
He gives a vote of confidence to those 
younger prophets of righteousness in the 
Church today whose spirit he describes as 
‘relentlessly critical, daringly adventurous, 
and gloriously hopeful.’ In the midst of 
the chaotic confusion of our many would- 
be oracles, he hears the voice of one who 
not only says, ‘Let there be light,’ but 
without hesitation adds, ‘I am the Light 
of the World.’ ”’ 


@ THE NEW PREACHING 
By Joseph Fort Newton $2.00 


“A beautiful contribution to the homiletic 
literature of the country and the world. 
I regard it as one of the best treatments 
of the subject that I have read, sane, for- 
ward looking, inspirational, and prophetic 
in a very high degree.’’—Bishop William 
F. Anderson. 








Take These 


COKESBURY 
Good Books 


along with you this summer. They 
represent a variety of thought and 
much interesting, helpful reading. And 
they will pay large summer reading 
dividends when you return to your 
work this fall. 





THE MIRACLE OF >» 
THE GALILEAN 


By Paul B. Kern 


The 1930 Fondren Lectures 


Dr. Paul Kern brings to the searching 
Christian mind and heart a penetrating 
study of the revolutionary transformation 
wrought in human life by Jesus Christ. 
He deals with the miraculous impact of 
Jesus’ teaching upon personalities, not 
only at the dawn of the Christian era, but 
in the world today—his conquering power 
of love, his turning of fear to joy, his 
establishment of the new morality, and 
the power of an endless life. 

Says Bishop John M. Moore: ‘“ ‘The 
Miracle of the Galilean’ has a distinct, 
valuable, and vital message to the people 
of this day. A finer analysis of the char- 
acter, method, and purpose of Jesus 
Christ, in diction so simple, so rich, and 
so forceful, one will scarcely find any- 
where. Here Jesus Christ has been put 
at the heart of life and thought.” 


THE DAY BEFORE > 
YESTERDAY 


By James Moffatt $2.00 


“The best known student and translator 
of the Bible in our generation reveals a 
new aspect of his versatile scholarship 
dealing with the last forty years of the 
nineteenth century in the light of which 
we see today’s problems in better per- 
spective, as reflected in the literature of 
the period. .. . Both a literary delight and 
an illuminating commentary.’’—The Re- 


$2.00 








@ THE CHORUS OF LIFE 
By Murdoch MacKinnon $2.00 


“Dr. Murdoch MacKinnon, our Canadian 
neighbor, is the author of “The Chorus of 
Life.’ Here is a book the like of which we are 
not permitted to read save at remote inter- 
vals. The minister who reads it will never be 
the same man any more, and when a layman 
reads it, the minister will have a new ally.’’— 
Oklahoma Methodist. 


@ WHY I BELIEVE 
By Teunis E. Gouwens $1.00 


Six golden chapters on belief in God, Jesus 
Christ, the Bible, the Church, Prayer, Immor- 
tality—the truly fundamental beliefs of the 
Christian religion. These brief, sparkling de- 
— studies light the way to a strong 
aith. 


@ GOLD UNDER THE GRASS 
By Basil W. Miller $1.00 


Here is a book that calls upon us to make the 
most of our opportunities—both spiritual and 
material, and to overcome manfully the trials 
and difficulties that one meets on the “royal 
road” to true success. There are thirty-one 
essays in all, each is a gem of inspiration. 


CHURCH 
PUBLICITY 
By William H. Leach 
$2.25 


“Read Leach and learn how,” 
says Christian Century. ‘“‘More 
information about methods of 
getting publicity favorable for 
local Church work than has 
ever before been assembled un- 
der one cover.” 


TLES OF FAITH 
By C. F. Wimberly 
$1.25 


This book contains brief bio- 
graphical sketches of some 
thirty-five men and women who 
today are making a definite im- 
press for good. He starts with the 
time of Peter Cartwright and 
Matthew Simpson and concludes 
with the period represented by 
Warren A. Candler, John R. 
Mott, H. C. Morrison and their 


contemporaries. vocate. 


COKESBURY PRESS Nashville, 


BEHAVIORISM : 
By Eighteen Noted Psychologists, 
Philosophers, and Religious Scholars 


“This is the kind of book I have often dreamed about but have rarely 
seen, that is a competent and penetrating volume on one of the big 
questions of the present-day time and scene. 
read without a struggle by the ordinary man... 
praisal, sure insight, and stirring and persuasive affirmation of human 


° and spiritual 
AB MODERN APOS Divinity School. 


“This is a remarkable book. . . 
men of the Churches. 


THE SERMON ON 
THE MOUNT 


By Clovis G. Chappell $1.75 


“This is Dr. Chappell’s tenth volume, and 
it fairly typifies, in its sympathies, vigor- 
ous, practical appeal, the secret of effective 
preaching. . . . Christian people generally 
will have an interest in this attractive 
series of sermons, preachers will find an 
abundance of suggestive sermon material, 
the everyday disciple will find ideals, and 
strength, and comfort in the midst of 
life’s burdens and_ struggles.’’—Baptist 


Book Bulletin. 


MEN WHO MADE 

THE CHURCHES 
By Paul Hutchinson $1.50 
“We have had many biographies of great 
religious leaders, but not many books like 
‘Men Who Made the Churches.’ The list 
includes Luther, Cromwell, Knox, Bunyan, 


Fox, Wycliffe, Wesley, and Campbell.’’— 
Northwestern Christian Advocate. 


v 


Says Halford E. Luccock, 


THE PEW PREACHES 


values,”’ 


By Young, Ford, Babson, and Others 


. Masterpieces by the fine, loyal lay- 


A BATTLE LINE 


Yet one which can be 
. Here is critical ap- 


Dean of 


These classics are written by men 
Christian principles into cabinet work in the government, into repara- 
tions’ gigantic tasks, into writing undying poetry, into manufactur- 
ing world-wide products and selling them, into newspaper editorship, 
into making automobiles and public opinion.’’—Pacific Christian Ad- 


ligious Book Club Bulletin. 
PREACHING OUT OF [> 
THE OVERFLOW 

By William L. Stidger $2.25 


One of the highest commended volumes on 
the type of preaching of which Stidger is the 
dean. “He has the widest range of human 
interest in the American pulpit today,’ says 
Dr. Gaius Glenn Atkins. 


THE RIVER OF GOD > 
By Arthur M. Baker $1.25 


Dr. Baker’s study gets at the spiritual force 
back of religious systems and ethical codes, 
and charts the results that follow when 
established standards in morals and religion 
are adhered to. 


VOICES OF THE ye 
GREAT CREATOR 
By Albert D. Belden $1.50 


“Belden and the best British preachers have 
a quality of mysticism in their work which 
distinguishes it from American preaching. As 
you read you feel an atmosphere of worship. 
It is real.”’"—William H. Leach. 


MAN’S SOCIAL > 
DESTINY 


By Charles A. Ellwood 
$2.00 


“An honest facing of the future 
of our race.’’—Outlook and In- 
dependent. 


$2.25 


“He clings to radiant hope.’’— 
William Peter King. 


Yale 


“His scholarship 
new confidence.”’ 
Crea Cavert. 


opens up a 
— Samuel Mc- 


“A philosophy that would re- 
make at once our social and 
religious life.’"—Review of Re- 
views. 


$2.50 


who put “Exceptional timeliness and 


abiding value.’’—Dean O. E. 
Brown. 


(The Cole Lectures, 1929) 


At Your Own 
Bookstore . . 
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